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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
50 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is 75 cents), and Mexico; 
in Canada 60 cents; and in all other countries in 
the — Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
yaid. For instance, ‘‘ dec07”’ on your label shows 
Phat’ it is paid to the end of De cember, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
141 ves mikec ne: inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c al ne 9 times llc a line 
.. -:. i 12 “* (lyr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 6th of each month. 


National Bee- Maenesahhaandiiin 
Objects of the Association. 


lst.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager ong. Treasurer — 
. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





@” If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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Fashion Book Free! 


l want to send you my handsome 
new book showing over 400 of the 
latest styles with illustrated les- 
sons on cutting and dressmaking. 
I will agree to sell you all the pat- 
terns you want for 5 cents each. 
They are the same patterns you 
have always paid 10c and 15c for at 
the stores, made by the 
same people, and cor- 
rect in every detail. 

HOW I DO IT. 

I publish The 
Instructor, an illustra- 4 
ted woman's magazine 4 
and I want your name 4 
on my subscription list. The 

Home Instructor is bright, 
entertaining, clean and in- 
structive — just the sort of a 
paper you should have in 
your home. It has depart- # 
ments for every feature of ¢ 

bome life, and prints the 
choicest fiction every month 

Every issue has several 
pages devoted to the latest 
fashions, fully illustrated 


My Special Offer. 


Send me 25 cents and I will send you The Home 
Instructor for two years and will send my big fashion 
book to you free I will also agree to sell you any 
pattern you want thereafter for 5 cts. 1 can sell them 
for 5 cents because I buy them by the thousand and 
don't make any profit. I don't want the profit, I want 
your subscription to The Home Instructor. You will 
save many times the cost of my offer in a year. Write 


to-day. A. OTIS ARNOLD, Dept Quincy, Il. 
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Discount for Nov. 4; percent 


On all goods except tin and glass packages 


Hershiser Wax Press and other Lewis 
Gvuod Goods and Prompt 


Bee-Supplies. 
Shipment 


Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 


Supplies 


lars worth of 


son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultty 


Have sold several thousand d 
these goods, and no complaint. 


(@ Send tor list of Slightly Dam- 
aged Goods to select from at Reduced 
Also for 1907 Catalog of New oe 

oney 


Prices. 
Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 
Second-Hand Cans (60-lbs.) 2 
or in lots of 10 boxes at 40c. 


in a box, at 50c a box, 








H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co. (Not Inc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 


191 ano 193 SupeAior ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 










Ss Don’t waste s on hens, put ’em ina 
Poultr eader Incubator 
and get chicksin plenty. It is Guaran- 
teed. Glad to send free my handsome, 
new, illustrated catalog. rite now to 
Emil Ochsner. 


Hatch "Em Easily |AUTOLOGY 


Box 18, Sutton, Neb. 





Autology is no 
sponses. no fad, no 
creed. That you 
may know and see for yourself, ‘I will send 
you, postpaid, free, my “Guide to Autology.” 


J. F. BUCHMAYER, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Cows’ Relief is a specific Remed 
for all troubles of bag and teats. It 
enables dairymen, farmers and other 
cow owners to keep their cows in a 
healthy and profitable condition. 


Cows’ Relief is one of the most per- 
fectly penetrating and disinfecting 
compounds in existence. It goes 
directly to the seat of the trouble, 
relieves the congestion and breaks 
up the bunches that prevent a nat- 
ural flow of milk. 


Twelve totwenfy-four hours’ time 
1s all that is required to relieve any 
case of Caked Bag, if applied freely 
at the beginning of the trouble. 


FOR HEIFERS 
WITH FIRST CALF 


Cows’ Relief works in a most pleas- 
ing, prompt and successful manner. 
It relieves the soreness and swelling 
in the bag and is worth its weight 
in gold to every dairyman. It keeps 
the teats softand flexible,and renders 
the animal quiet and docile. 


H. ©. Rice, Farmington, Conn., says: 
“Please me two boxes of 
Cows’ Enclosed find check 
for same. Please send at once. I 
wouldn’t be without it in my stable.”’ 
L. F. Cuthbert, Hammond, N. Y., says: 
ana aetv? used your Cows’ Relief and 
a very valuable rem or 
Caked Bag. ad 


., We have scores of testimonials 
like the above. Ask your dealer for 
Cows’ Relief and insist on having 
the genuine. If hecannot supply you 
write direct to us, enclosing $1 for 
large package prepaid, (enough for 
four or five ordinary cases). Your 
money back if you are not satisfied. 
Positive guarantee on every package. 
Or send your name andone neighbor's 
who keeps cows, stating how many 
you each have, and we will send 
our book concerning “Cow Troubles,” 
also. Goldine Cow Watch Charm 
FREE while they last. 


OUR HUSBANDS MFG. CO., 
716Chapel St., 
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MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


Your orders are what we are after now for 


fall and winter. 


Drop us a card or letter telling 


what you want, and we will make Surprising 


Prices to you. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. ' 
KANSAS—S. C. Walker & Son, Smith 
Center. , 
MICHIGAN—Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
13th St., Saginaw, E. 8. 
S. D. Buell, Union Cit 
NEBRASKA—Collier 
Fairbury. P : ; 
CANADA- N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 


’ 


Knoxville, 


Hee-Suncly Co., 


| 


ARIZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
MINNESOTA-—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
ly Co., Harmony. 
ILLINOIS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 
OHIO—FPF. M. Hollowell Harrison. 
TEXAS—White Mfg. Co., Blossom. |. 
VISCONSIN—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
Co., Cumberland. 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


, 








25 cents per Year. 


Journal. A 
From All the Rest. 


odical ; methodical, to the point, and conservative. 


THE POULTRY DIGEST 


An Enterprising, Pushing and Progressive Poultry 
live and instructive Periodical Different 


True to name, a concise and boiled down digest of all 
the doings in the Poultry World—A time-caving peri- 











Lyndon, Vt. | 


writing. 








HONEY 40 BEESWAX 





199 South Water St 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


Mention Bee. Journal when writing. 














YOU want to make more money out of 
your fowls. 

YOU want to get good results with less 
hard work. 

YOU want to learn how to save your 
little chicks. 

YOU want to know what to do each 
month in the poultry yard. 

Send in your subscription to the 
43 Centre St. 
POULTRY DIGEST PUB.CO., N.Y. city.” 











@, $11.00 buys 100 24-Section 
No-drip Shipping-Cases. Made 
of select basswood—top and 
bottom of one piece; all in flat, 
complete with 2-inch glass, 
parer and nails. 








PRICE LIST—Cash with order. 


12-Sec. Cases 24-Sec. Cases 














| In Its Thirtieth Year 


The Rural Californian 


One Dollar a Year 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural and Rural pursuits, 
showing the wonderful development of the 
Pacific Coast. Beautifully illustrated, well 
edited, and artistically printed on fine book- 
paper. An encyclopedia of information for 
colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 
Rooms 6 and 7 Temple Block, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








; —For $1.15 we will send the Rural 
Special Offer. Catitornian andthe American 
Bee Journal for one year. 


i 








structible, and 
sults. 


4SAtf 





TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically 


Comb foundation made 


the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


inde 
iving entirely satisfactury re 
easily anc 
unickly at lessthan half the cost of buying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press ‘or L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 cents extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 


KNOXVILLE, TENN 








Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Editor 


Subscription Price 50 cents 
Write for Adve 


er Year. 
ising Rates. 








The most prominent, successful and practical poul- 


trymen write for the Successful Poultry Journal, and 
tell how they build their houses, mate their fowls, 
manage their incubators, feed both young and old— 
and, in fact, tell how they succeed and make money. 
Send for sample copy, 


Successful Poultry Journal 
355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 















more e 


TO GET ¢ 
MORE Bone Cutter prepares bone right 


for feeding,quickly—easily. Prices 
$8.80 and UP: sold on ye 
sentontrial. Write for catalog, 

Cutter Co.Milford,Mass. 


Mention Bee Journal 








when writing. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 





with the 1 
EXCELSIOR 

2 INCUBATOR 

| or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-reru 
lating. Thousands in use to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Lili. 


Journal 


Catalogue. 


Bee 


Mention when writing. 


By RETURN MAIL 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Italian Queens—each 75 cents or 6 for $4. 
Caucasians—each $l, or 6 for$5. War- 
ranted purely mated. 


D. J. BLOCHER, 


Mention 





Pear! City, Hl. 
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Trade Notes 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


—S 


Does It Pay a Planing Mill Man to Make; His Own Hives? 
An unsolicited statement of the matter from an Illinois bee-keeper: 


ELIAS BAMBERGER 


Manufacturer of 


SASE, DOORS, BLINDS 


Contractors’ and Builders’ Supplies 
Including All Kinds of Window Glass 
Cor. Exchange and Adams Sts. 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


Freeport, Ill., June ll, 1907. 
The A. I. Root Co., 


Medina, QO. 
Gentlemen: 

I received five of your AE52S-—10 hives yesterday and 
find that I cannot make my own hives and supplies as cheap 
as yours and use the same quality of lumber. You can see 
by the head of this letter that if anyone can make hives 
cheaper than your prices or any of the’so-called "trust- 
hive" manufacturers, I ought to be able to do it, but using 
the same quality of lumber I cannot. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) John H. Bamberger. 


t® The above is a representative letter from the many we have to the effect that our hives and other supplies can be 


purchased cheaper than a local mill can possibly make them. Our enormous output enables us to reduce the cost to 
the minimum without sacrificing quality. 








Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 


7 Alabama aad midastochoee Ohio 
Wetumpka..... piesa kane Jenkins Brazelia .. ahr bcm hag Hummer ee ee McAdams Seed Co. 
TeTOmto. ...00 ccccccccscees E. Grainger & Co. Toledo. ........ Griggs Bros., 521 Menese St. 
= Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 1 182) Friend Street SNOMED 0 90000 660506 sedebainen E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia Lyonsville ............+ W. Cary & Son Cincinnati . C. H. W. Weber 
Wi an +scunenaans Madary Planing Mill iinine 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles...........- California National Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Honey-Producers’ Association Marviandé = 
Colorado Baltimore........... awlins Implement Co. Portland .....+.. +... +000 Portland Seed Co. 
Denver........ The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan P -mnsylvania 
Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n Bell Branch .......... +... M. H. Hunt & Son Dn Bois Prothero & Arnold 
Lia...  -. + ae et eee oi. | ee eo Ce othero rno 
District ot Columbia PEOMOME 600000 cccccccccsons .. George E. Hilton Phila delpinia.- ee The A. I. Root Co. 
Wat. +000, cnanne The A. I. Root Co. Minnesote. 0 Vine Street 
Georgia St. Paul .........00+ cesses The A. I, Root Co, Wittiamsport.- mepnes eeaegicncads E. E. Pressier 
Savannah...... sere tases’ Howkins & Rush 1024 Mississippi Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. Missouri 
Illinois High Hill .....Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. baba ept 
Caicago ......---....--. The A. I. Root Ca, Springfield ............. Springfield Seed Co. Dallas ..........- Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. Ge BOs 000 ossesenchnentae Bianke & Hank San Antonio .. ........... Udo T rwein 
Indiana New Mexico ete SRE a 4 D. M. Edwards 
Indianapolis............+++ Walter S. Ponder 
Bvansville ..........02000c000s Vickery Bros. Carlsbad.......-+--++++es0: Edward Scoggin Utah 
lowa New Work QOGR 00: 000 <iccccee The Superior Honey Co. 
pe rere ee Joseph Nysewander BYEACHES 20.. coc cscs ccee The A. I. Root Co. 
Kansas New York City........... The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
DONE is cide visddveescscnanas Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. Spottswood...........6.seee0s W. E. Tribbett 








* These dealers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 
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The Harrisburg National Convention 


It was held on Oct. 30 and 31 as per 
announcement. There were about 100 
present, perhaps the smallest meeting 
in many years. This may be accounted 
for by reason of the discouraging honey 
season this year. 

In the main the Harrisburg meeting 
was a very good one. Some excellent 
things were said and done, all of which 
will appear in the published report, 
which will probably be issued about De- 
cember Ist. 

There are now over 2500 members in 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
There ought to be 25,000 at least. We 
wish that all of our readers were mem- 
bers. The annual dues are only $1.00, 
and just one of the papers read at the 
Harrisburg meeting is worth many dol- 
lars to any bee-keeper who wishes to 
make something out of his bees. In fact, 
one of the leading members present said 
it would have been worth $200 to him 
had he been able to hear such a paper 
when he began with bees. It pays to 
know the best there is to be known, if 
one would succeed in any business. And 
bee-keeping is no exception. 

At the evening session on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 30th, General Manager N. E. 
France was presented with a beautiful 
gold watch and chain, which had been 
purchased with money contributed by 
many members, in amounts of Io cents 
to $5 each. It was a worthy tribute to 
a worthy and self-sacrificing man. As 
there was more than needed to pay for 
the watch and chain, a dozen silver tea- 
spoons were bought and sent to Mrs. 
France, who so devotedly has stood 
back of Mr. France these many years, 
and thus has helped him do things for 
bee-keepers more successfully than 


probably he otherwise could have done. 
These presentations were made in most 
appropriate words, by Mr. Hutchinson, 
and so touched the heart of the General 
Manager that it was not until the fol- 
lowing morning that he was able to ex- 
press his gratitude audibly. 


We hope that all of our readers who 
are not already members of the Na- 
tional will each send $1.00 at once, to 
N. E. France, Platteville, Wis., and thus 
be in line not only for a copy of the 
next. annual report, but also for the 
other benefits to be derived from mem- 
bership in the largest and best organi- 
zation of bee-keepers in America. 


-——_—_—_ 


Flouring Bees When Uniting 


The British Bee Journal speaks very 
approvingly of dusting bees with flour 
when uniting late in the season. This 
plan has been before the public for some 
years, but never seems fo have been 
practised much in this country, although 
perhaps no one has reported adversely 
as to its use. Sometimes things go by 
fashion—perhaps too much so. 


Selecting the Best Queen 


In keeping tally of the yield of differ- 
ent colonies so as to select best queens 
from which to breed, one trouble is that 
when by any means the queen of a col- 
ony is changed during the season it is 
hard to say what portion of the yield 
is to be credited to each queen. If the 
second queen comes in not more than a 
month before the close of the harvest, 
of course her workers have nothing to 
do with the season’s storing. Close ob- 
servation will perhaps show that in any 
case the second queen has less to do than 


might be supposed with the amount 
stored. Take a colony of best charac- 
ters as storers, and another of the poor- 
est, in a white clover region, and ex- 
change queens before the beginning of 
the harvest, but after the colonies are 
brought up to full strength, and see if 
the result is not much the same as if no 
such exchange had been made. 

There is a field here for exact ob- 
servations by careful observers. 


Is Foul Brood Honey Fit for Table? 


In reply to this question, the British 
Bee Journal, page 357, says: 

“No, it is not fit for human food un- 
less boiled, to destroy all the germs.” 

It has generally been held (has it 
not?) that no harm would result to the 
human family from eating honey stored 
by a foul-broody colony. Of course, 
one would not think honey thrown out 
of combs containing decayed larve 
would be fit for table use, but would it 
be any fitter for boiling? Is there any 
proof that germs of foul brood in honey 
otherwise unobjectionable is injurious 
to the human stomach? Possibly the 
generally accepted view on this subject 
needs revising. Can Mr. McEvoy tell 
us anything about it? 


Some Misunderstandings About Ital- 
ians 

In the American Bee Journal for 1906, 
page 862, the question was raised, “What 
is a tested Italian queen?” To the state- 
ment there made, “Subscriber” took ex- 
ception, in the Journal for 1907, page 
138. The position of “Subscriber” was 
objected to by Mr. Doolittle, page 259; 
by Mr. Anderson, page 266; and by 
Dr. Miller, page 318. 


In proof of his position, “Subscriber” 
has sent to this office specimens of his 
drones, and says he has thousands like 
them, and has queens whose workers 
have abdomens that are yellow to the 
tip. The drones are what would be 
easily called solid yellow, and one of 
the veterans to whom they were shown, 
said, “I think I never saw drones quite 
so yellow; and it must be a beautiful 
sight to see a large number of them 
in flight, with workers to correspond.” 

The whole trouble lies in the fact that 
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“Subscriber” is talking about one thing, 
and the other gentlemen about an- 
other; “Subscriber” referring to Italians 
brought to perfection in the matter of 
color, as in his own apiary, and the 
others to Italians as they are imported 
from Italy. Certainly there can be no 
question that Italians as first imported 
were entitled to be called pure Italians, 
if any Italians can be called “pure,” and 
it can hardly be claimed that the stand- 
ard has changed. As to whether bees 
so modified in appearance as are the 
all-over-goldens should also be called 
pure Italians, opinions may differ. Some 
would probably call them modified Ital- 
ians, and their greatest admirers seem 
to put them in a separate class by call- 
ing them “goldens’—a term not applied 
to pure Italians as imported from their 
native land. 
———- _ 

Superseding Queens 

The question as to renewing queens is 
one upon which there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. What may be best 
for one may not be best for another. 
One may think it best to take the mat- 
ter in his own hands and each year re- 
place his queens with young queens of 
the current year’s rearing as early as 
such queens can be reared or bought. 
He may thus have a pretty strong guar- 
antee against all swarming. Another 
may think it best to leave the matter 
of superseding entirely in the hands of 
the bees. He will tell you that his 
queens are generally superseded before 
they are too old for good service, and 
the few which are left till too old will 
cause him less loss than it would cost 
him to replace nis queens regularly at a 
certain age. 

For many—perhaps for the great ma- 
jority—a combination of the two plans 
is best. Let close watch be kept as to 
what is being done by each colony; if 
very poor work is done, by any par- 
ticular colony, replace the queen just 
as soon as convenient, whether the queen 
be old or young. Some queens less than 
a year old are poor, and a very poor 
queen may be superseded by the bees 
when only a few weeks old. But even 
if the bees promptly supersede a young 
queen that is poor, her royal progeny 
will be also. 

Now is the time of year to figure up 
on the work of each colony. Those 
which, having had a good chance, have 
yielded less than the average, should 
be marked for renewal as early as profit- 
able next season. This constant weed- 
ing out of poor queens is important, as 
well as breeding from the best. You 
may breed from the best with all the 
care you please, if you do not weed out 
poor queens you stand a chance of hav- 
ing the drones of. these poor queens 
mate with your young queens. 


Does the Bee Start the Flow of Nec- 
tar? 

A member of the American Bee Jour- 
nal family challenges the statement of 
Prof. Tanzer in the first full paragraph 
on page 688, and asks whether there is 
any proof for the statement that the 
first bee that visits a flower gets no 
nectar, but merely starts business for 
the rest. 


Whether one knows exactly the truth 
about such things or not may make no 
difference in the number of pounds of 
honey secured in a season, yet the more 
fully we are informed as to all that 
goes on in matters pertaining to the 
realm of beedom, the more enjoyment 
we may have in the pursuit of our voca- 
tion. And surely it is better to have 
the dollars plus the enjoyment than it 
is to have merely all the dollars that 
can be had out of the business. Some- 
times, too, it happens that matters that 
seem to have no connection whatever 
with the practical side of bee-keeping 
have yet a very important bearing; al- 
though that bearing may be very indi- 
rect. 

Ignorance must be frankly admitted 
as to whether or no there is good 
ground for the statement in question. If 
any one before has said anything of the 
kind,it has certainly not come very promi- 
nently into public notice. Cheshire goes 
into such subjects more fully than most 
writers on bee-keeping matters, and he 
says nothing of the kind. Does any one 
of our bee-books give anything corrob- 
orative? If what Prof. Tanzer says are 
facts, they are most surely interesting 
facts, and is it not strange that others 
should not mention them? 

It will doubtless occur to many that 
in the hot-house, in the middle of win- 
ter, an abundant secretion of nectar may 
be found on some flowers, and in this 
case no first visit of a bee could be ef- 
fective. 

But we are open to conviction, for 
many a truth has beén brought to light 
that was not in accord with previously 
accepted views. Our columns are open 
for any light that may be given, and 
perhaps Prof. Tanzer himself will be 
willing to contribute thereto. 


a aaslltagys Sasi 
Value of Honey as Food 


The following note is brought out by 
the article on page 689: 


“Mr. ‘Epitor:—I wish you would look 
carefully over what Dr. Eaton = says, 
page 691, and then give us the benefit 
of an editorial opinion as to which is 
right, Prof. Tanzer or Dr. Eaton.” 

That is asking a good deal, is it not, 
for one of the laity to decide in a 
case where two men with handles to 
their names differ? But a cat may look 
at a king, and there may be no harm 
in saying just how the case looks to an 
outsider. 

Dr. Eaton says: “I am inclined to 
doubt scientific basis for the statement 
that certain foods build up the higher 
faculties.” Prof. Tanzer speaks of “the 
assimilation of foods which reaches out 
to the building up of the higher facul- 
ties.” If by that Prof. Tanzer means 
that so many grams of a certain food 
will produce so many impulses of love 
to the neighbor, and that certain grams 
of another food will produce so many 
tenths of a grouch, then it may be left 
to the propounder of such a theory to 
defend it. But is that necessarily the 
interpretation of Prof. Tanzer’s words? 
We all know that a man suffering from 
a fit of indigestion is more likely to 
give way to a fit of ill temper than one 
whose digestion is perfect, and so in 
this case there is relation between the 


assimilation. of food and the higher fac- 
ulties. May not Prof. Tanzer have had 
in mind some such thought as this? 
And is it not true that with perfect di- 
gestion and. assimilation the faculties 
of the mind are more likely to be in 
good trim than when something goes 
wrong in the digestive tract? 

Dr. Eaton also doubts scientific basis 
for the statement that “it is advisable 
to eschew eggs and milk because the 
flesh of the animals which furnish them 
is used for food.” In reading what 
Prof. Tanzer says in the last columns 
on page 689, it did not occur to the 
present writer that eating the flesh of 
beef and poultry was given as‘a reason 
why eggs and milk should be eschewed. 
Indeed, it did not at all occur that 
Prof. Tanzer meant to advise against 
eating eggs and milk. He would hardly 
advise such an astounding thing as cut- 
ting milk out of the dietary of a babe 
at its mother’s breast. What probably 
will be understood by most readers as 
Prof. Tanzer’s meaning is something 
like this: “We do not eat the flesh of 
the insect that produces the honey, 
neither should we eat the flesh of the 
cow that produces the milk, nor of the 
hen that produces the egg.” 

As to the constituent parts of hon- 
ey, there is no small difference in differ- 
ent analyses, owing to differences in 
different samples of honey, and perhaps 
for other reasons as well. That is a 
matter for analysts to determine. Prof. 
Tanzer has plenty of company in_ be- 
lieving that honey contains formic acid; 
indeed, that is the general belief; but 
the proof of its presence may not be 
sufficient to satisfy Dr. Eaton’s mind. 

As to Dr. Eaton’s last paragraph, 
there is probably no difference of opin- 
ion between the two writers. A stick 
of firewood may contain many calories of 
heat, but a stick of firewood is hardly 
a proper article of food. 
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Books for Bee-Keepers 


Every bee-keeper should have a bee- 
book besides a bee-paper. On another 
page will be found all the best books 
offered—either at a price, postpaid, or as 
a premium. If you can not earn them 
as premiums for getting new subscrip- 
tions, it will pay you well to purchase 
one or more of them. You will find 
them of great value. There are so many 
things in the books that are needful to 
know, and that of course could not be 
told over and over again in the bee- 
papers. If a bee-keeper can afford only 
one, it would better be the book rath- 
er than the paper. But now that the 
American Bee Journal is only 50 cents 
a year, of course, no bee-keeper, how- 
ever limited his apiary may be, can af- 
ford to be without its monthly visits. 
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Color of Raspberry Honey 


E. D. Townsend says in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review that the view enter- 
tained by some that raspberry honey 
is amber is incorrect, at least as ap- 
plies to the raspberry honey obtained 
on the sandy loam of Northern Michi- 
gan. It is so light in color that it may 
easily be mistaken for white-clover 
honey. 
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Editor E. R. Root’s Operation 


In the issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture for October 15th, appeared the fol- 
lowing concerning the ill-health of Edi- 
tor E. R. Root: 


“The editor has been temporarily 
away from the scene of action. On re- 
turning. from a trip to the Jamestown 
Exposition he was taken with a severe 
attack of what proved to be appendici- 
tis. Since he had suffered from many 
lighter attacks before, an operation was 
considered necessary. He is now al- 
most well again, however, and has re- 
turned to his work with renewed vigor. 
A part of the editorial work for this 
issue was dictated from his bed in the 
hospital.” 

We are glad to know that Mr. Root 
is getting along all right after his opera- 
tion. We can fully sympathize with any 
one who has to be detained from his 
work through sickness. 

—<—f 


Rio Grande Bee-Keeping 


This office is in receipt of Bulletin No. 
1, Riagrandenser Bienenzucht—a pam- 
phlet of 51 pages, written by Emil Schenk, 
and gratuitously published in the Ger- 
man language by the government of Rio 
do Sul, a State in southern Brazil. Mr. 
Schenk has done much for bee-keeping 
in Brazil, and on his return from a visit 
to Germany last year took back to South 
America some Italian bees to be culti- 
vated there. The pamphlet gives up-to- 
date bee-keeping as practised in Ger- 
many, largely, modified to some extent 
by Mr. Schenk’s own practise. 

ee 


Why Honey should be High in 
Price 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of California, writ- 
ing us, Oct. 12, 1907, had this to say 
concerning the prospect for increased 
prices for honey: 

Epitor York :—There are two reasons 
for expecting a high price for honey 
this season: 

First, because of the cold, backward 
season last summer, there was a small 
product, and this was true so far as I 
can learn the country over. 

For a like reason, there was a very 
meager fruit crop. People will have 
some sort of a relish and need it, as 
food that is tasteless fails to do us the 
good that we need. There will be so 
little fruit, and that little will be held 
at such a high price, that we may ex- 
pect other relishes will be in great de- 
mand. 

Thus we may expect a much greater 
call for honey than is usual, and it is 
not presuming to expect a very high 
price for our product. A. J. Coox,. 





Referring to the present season in 
California, Prof. Cook wrote thus on 
Sept. 28: 

Epitor York :—We find that the pres- 
ent season in California has been, on 
the whole, a disappointment. Like the 
preceding one, there was plenty of rain, 
and the prospects for a great honey- 
year were exceptionally good. Yet, like 
the year before, the spring was very 
cool and damp, which, though it gave 
us a very comfortable season, yet the 
plants failed to secrete nectar, and the 
bees refused to fly forth to gather. Yet 
in many localities a third or half a crop 
was secured, and the honey is very fine 
in quality. 

The requisites for a good honey-year 
are abundant rains, much warmth and 
sunshine, and a dearth of raw, chilling 
winds during the season of honey-flow. 

A. J. Coox. 
8 et 
The Chicago-Northwestern Conven- 
tion 

This is to be held in Chicago on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, Dec. 4 and 5, 
1907. There are those who say they pre- 
fer this meeting to the National. At any 
rate the Chicago-Northwestern is well 
worth attending, if we do say it “who 
hadn’t ought to,” as Samantha Allen 
often says in her books. 

We hope there may be a very large 
gathering this year. It comes during 
the annual Live Stock Exposition held 
here in Chicago, which always insures 
low railroad fares. It is expected that 
a number of the leading bee-keepers of 
America will be present to help make 
this meeting of the Chicago-Northwest- 
ern “a hummer.” Better come along, 
and not only get something valuable, 
but if possible contribute to the success 
of the meeting. 

Secretary Moore sends us this notice 
for publication: 


Park Runce, Iti., Nov. 1, 1907. 

The regular annual convention of the 
Chicago-Northwestern Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Briggs 
House, corner of Randolph St. and Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 4 and 5, 1907. The first 
session will be held at 10 a. m., on 
Dec. 4. 

The Question-Box will occupy “the 
center of the stage,” as usual. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, Dr. G. Bohrer, of 
Kansas, N. E. France, R. L. Taylor, 
E. T. Abbott, W. M. Whitney, C. P. 
Dadant, and W. Z. Hutchinson are ex- 
pected to be present. 

There will no doubt be a good at- 
tendance, as many come to Chicago to 
attend the National Fat Stock Show, 
held at the same time (Nov. 30 to Dec. 
7). Cheap rates at the usual schedules 


are the rule at that time on all rail- 
roads. See newspapers for details. 
Everybody come and bring “Mrs.” 
and “Miss” with you. 
Herman F. Moore, Sec. 
_— — - ~<— —— 


Bees Increase Church Fund 


The Philadelphia Press contained the 
following recently: 


Buruncton, N. J., Oct. 5.—Not only 
did bees, which have built an immense 
hive in the steeple of the First Baptist 
Church, set an example of thrift which 
members will emulate in building a new 
house of worship, but the busy little 
workers have stored up a ton or more 
of fine honey, it is said, the sale of which 
will contribute some toward the pro- 
posed edifice. In fact, the trustees are 
counting upon the “bee fund” in the 
raising of $40,000 needed for the build- 
ing of a new church, $15,000 of which 
has already been subscribed. 


—$ $$$ a——__<—_—_ 
Dr. Miller’s Report for 1907 


The spring of 1907 opened up one of 
the most discouraging I ever knew. Had 
it not been for a good lot of extra 
combs of sealed honey, my bees would 
have been in very poor condition; but 
having abundance of stores, the colonies 
built up and continued populous in spite 
of adverse weather. When clover opened 
in bloom I expected to see an agree- 
able change, but although there was 
plenty of bloom the bees did not tum- 
ble over each other in bringing in their 
loads of honey, and I can not say for 
sure that they got to amount to any- 
thing from clover throughout the en- 
tire season. I should have said, how- 
ever, that dandelions seemed to do their 
full duty, which at least helped to get 
the colonies in fine conditon. 


June 28 the bees began to get more 
than enough for their daily needs, and 
honey shook out of the brood-combs. 
More or less surplus was stored up to 
July 21, when the bees took a recess, 
beginning again August 10, and contin- 
uing until Sept. 20, some of the time 
storing slowly, and at other times rap- 
idly. I think the most of the surplus 
was from heartsease, but I don’t know. 
One thing that makes me uncertain is 
that I have always supposed that hearts- 
ease honey was a pronounced amber, 
but nearly all of mine was very light, 
indeed whiter than white clover. The 
flavor was good. 

The sum total for the season was 
7920 sections from 120 colonies, or 66 
sections per colony. That would make 
something more than 60 pounds to the 
colony. 

All things considered, I don’t feel like 
complaining C. C. MILrer. 
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The Illinois State Convention 


Secretary Jas. A. Stone has sent in 
the following notice of the next annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Bee-Keep- 
ers: 


Rt. 4, SprinGFIELD, ILv., Oct. 29, 1907. 
The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the State House, 
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on Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 19 
and 20, 1907. 

We expect to have one of our best 
meetings, as we have the assurance of 
the presence of Dr. C. C. Miller, of Ma- 
rengo; C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton; Geo. 
W. York, Editor of the American Bee 
Journal; and N. A. Kluck, of the North- 
ern Illinois and Southern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. If no oth- 
ers than those named were present there 
surely would be a good meeting. But 
with the largest association (aside from 
the National) that thefe is in the United 
States, we expect a good meeting, which 
everyone will enjoy in a measure equal 
to the efforts each puts forth. Rail- 
road fare now being 2 cents per 
mile, is equivalent to one and one-third 
fare last year. So that railroad rates 
are settled. 

As to entertainment, good beds in 
private families can be had at 50 cents, 
and meals can be gotten at restaurants 
from 15 cents up. No one can have a 
cheaper or better outing than this, and 
also have the opportunity of shaking the 
hands of brother and sister bee-keep- 
ers. If you refuse to have a good time, 
don’t come! Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 
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Prof. H. A. Surface for Director 


At the recent meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Bee- Keepers’ Association, 
Prof. H. A. Surface, ex-president of 
that excellent organization, was unani- 
mously endorsed as a candidate for di- 
rector of the National Association. The 
election will be held this month. Penn- 
sylvania is one of the States having a 
very large membership, so they feel 
that they are entitled to one of the 
twelve directors, at least. 


Prof. Surface is an exceedingly val- 
uable man to bee- keeping, and is doing 
all he can to develop it in his own State. 
He is a born investigator in the realm 
of Nature, and is bound to make him- 
self felt more and more along the line 
of the honey-bee. 
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More Bee-and-Honey Nonsense 


Mr. C. G. Chevalier, of Maryland, fre- 
quently sends us items of interest, and 
among several sent the past month is 
the following which is about as wild as 
anything we ever read on bees and 
honey: 

Bee-Hasu Honey. 


“What is heralded as the greatest dis- 
covery of modern times has just been 
made here by Prof. Granville Hitchings 
Smith, of the Lausanne Polytechnic In- 
stitute, viz., the manufacture of pure 
honey on a large scale by improving 
on nature’s methods, says the Lausanne 
correspondent of the Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 

“It is well known that Swiss honey 
is the most delicious in the world for 
the reason that the ‘flora’ of its moun- 
tains is the most varied and extensive 
of any on earth. The reader will please 
remember that the ‘little honey bee’ 
never gathers honey from flowers or 
anything else, but simply a sweet sub- 
stance which it takes into its stomach, 
and which by the time it reaches its 
hive becomes by some unknown chem- 


ical process what is called honey, and 
is there ejected by the bee from its 
stomach into the comb. 

“The great discovery made by the 
Professor is in producing it in immense 
quantities by mechanical means and at 
a low price, probably not more than two 


cents a pound. Factories will be es- 
tablished at once on the same plan as 
butter and cheese plants, as the process 
is being patented in all countries and is 
simplicity itself. 

“Clover, wild flowers, cornstalks, 
beets, watermelons, dates, etc.—in fact, 
any substance containing saccharine 
matter—can be brought to the factories 
and crushed between porcelain-covered 
rollers, the juice running into tanks, 
where it is mixed with a small propor- 
tion of the bee ferment, or ‘sachrogen,’ 
as the discoverer calls it. 


“This queer substance is not only in 
the bee’s stomach, but permeates its en- 
tire internal economy; therefore it has 
been found best in practice to cut up 
the bees inea kind of sausage chopper 
(they first having been chloroformed to 
prevent useless pain) and then the hash- 
like material is pressed through a colan- 
der and a tablespoonful of the liquid 
is mixed with five gallons of the sac- 
charine juice, which after a few min- 
utes is transformed into the purest and 
most delicious honey imaginable.” 

——_—_—____—. 


Child and “Seated” Swarm 


Mrs. A. L. Amos, of Comstock, Nebr., 
sent us the picture shown herewith, rep- 
resenting one of her children with a 
swarm of bees. The child is eating 





bread, but seems not to be at all un- 
easy although there are so many bees 
so near her. The swarm is on the seat 
of a riding plow. It was fortunate that 
Mrs. Amos had her camera in work- 
ing order so that she could get such an 
interesting picture. 
ss iscactinsiegtieilainaaiaael 


World’s Pure Food Show 


Owing to the great success met by 
the management of the World’s Pure 
Food show to be held in Chicago at the 
Coliseum this month, the time for the 
exposition has been extended. It will 
run from Nov. 16 to 23, instead of Nov. 
19 to 25, as originally announced. 

Managing director Thos. T. Hoyne 
announces that the contracts for build- 
ing the booths and scenic work alone 
will involve an outlay of over $29,000. 


The Exposition is the most elaborate 
that has ever been planned for ‘the 
Coliseum, and the prominade of all 
nations in itself will eclipse the Streets 
of Paris Show held in the Coliseum last 
winter. Over 3,000 incandescent lights 
will be used in the decoration scheme. 
This number does not include nearly a 
thousand which will stud a miniature 
Eiffel tower which will rise from four 
booths in the center of the building to 
the roof. 

The color scheme for the booths will 
be uniform and worked out in gold and 
white. At each end of the building 
there will be an enormous sunburst and 
a huge wind-mill in action. 

The management of the Exposition 
expects to handle from 150,000 to 200,- 
000 spectators during the 8 days of the 
Exposition, and has provided sufficient 
aisle-space for this purpose. 

During the Exposition lectures on 
cooking and other matters of utmost 
importance to the household, including 
demonstrations of simple tests of the 
purity of foods, will be given in the 


- Coliseum Annex. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will have an exhibit of honey that 
should help to increase the demand 
for this best-of-all sweets. Mr. France 
will be in charge, which fact will insure 
an attractive and satisfactory exhibit. 
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Bees Race Pigeons 


It is not generally known that bees 
are swifter in flight than pigeons—that 
is, for short distances. Some years ago 
a pigeon fancier of Hamme, Westpha- 
lia, laid a wager that a dozen bees lib- 
erated three miles from their hives 
would reach home in less time than a 
dozen pigeons. The competitors were 
given wing at Rybern, a village nearly 
a league from Hamme, and the first 
bee reached the hive a quarter of a 
minute in advance of the first pigeon. 
The bees were also slightly handicapped, 
having been rolled in flour before start- 
ing for the purpose of identification— 
Reader Magazine. 


ee 
Worcester County Fair 


The second annual Fair of the Wor- 
cester County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held in Horticultural Hall, Wor- 
cester, Mass., on Sept. 13 and 14, 1907. 
The displays of honey-bees and bee- 
implements was well worth seeing. The 
purpose of the exhibition was three- 
fold: To bring together for display 
and competition the products of bee- 
keepers; to bring together for display 
and competition the products of manu- 
facturers and tradesmen; and to edu- 
cate the public. 

The judges were J. E. Crane, of Mid- 
dlebury, Vt; S. Ferry, of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.. "These are the awards: Best 
5 pounds comb honey, first prize, F. H. 
Drake; second, Miss Edith M. Rolston, 
a Worcester schoolteacher ; third, C. S. 
Graham. Best crate comb honey, packed 
for market, T. J. Lobdell; best 2 frames 
comb honey for extracting, F.H. Drake; 
best display comb honey in general, first, 
T. J. Lobdell; second, F. H. Drake; 
third, J. S. Whittemore. 

Best 5 pounds extracted honey in 
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glass—First, F. H. Drake; second, J. S. 
Whittemore; third, C. S. Graham. 

Most attractive display extracted hon- 
ey—First, J. S. hittemore; second, 
F. H. Drake; third, C. S. Graham. 

Photograph of swarm of bees—J. D. 
Richardson. 

Photograph of New England apiary— 
First, C. H. Lothrop; second, F. H. 
Drake. 

Beeswax—First, Mrs. E. W. Spauld- 
ing; second, C. S. Graham. 

Best Italian bees—First, C. S. Blake; 
second, T. J. Lobdell. 

Best Carniolans—C. S. Blake. 

Scientific observation hive—A. C. 
Miller. 

Best display of ore, : & 
Blake; second, T. J. Lobdell. 

Queen-bees—W. W. = & Son. 

Queen-rearing outfit—W. W. Cary & 


on. 
General display—W. W. Cary & Son. 


On Friday afternoon, Prof. Brooks, 
of the Ambherst Agricultural College, 
spoke upon the relation of the locality 
to bee-keeping, and also the relation of 
fertilizers to the products of the land, 
wherein it affects bee-keeping. He 
stated that a yearly application of basic 
slag meal and potash salts is the best 
fertilizer for the growing of white 
clover. Phosphoric acid and potash is 
also a good fertilizer for white clover. 
Alfalfa, which is a good honey-plant, 
will grow well where there is much 
lime in the soil. 

Prof. Brooks was followed by Mr. 
J. E. Crane, of Vermont, the Institute 
speaker furnished by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture. He spoke 
in rather a general way in regard to 
the use of insects, and especially bees, 
in the fertilizing of flowers. He then 
began to give advice to bee-keepers, 
viz.: Do not invent a new bee-hive. 
Start with a few colonies and increase 
gradually. Don’t take off the honey too 
early. If you intend to go into bee- 
keeping for the money in it, just adver- 
tise. 

In the evening Mr. A. C. Miller spoke 
on the relation of the worker-bees to 
the queen, and also some problems in 
wintering. 

Mr. H. H. Cary was the next speaker. 
He told of the different methods of 
queen-rearing, and then went into the 
care of the swarm in the spring. He 
advised requeening every fall, if possi- 
ble, at least requeening every 2 years. 
The reason he advocated requeening in 
the fall rather than in the spring was, 
that in the fall there would be no loss 
of time or disturbance; and he had 
found from experience that the method 
of requeening in the fall brought the 
colonies out better in the spring than 
the other way. 

On Saturday, at 12:30 p. m., a ban- 
quet was held which was attended by 
about 60 people. After the banquet 
the speaking was resumed. Hon. J. 
Lewis Ellsworth, Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, spoke to the 
meeting, bringing the greetings of the 
State. The next speaker-was Mr. Crane, 
who spoke upon the honey-yield in Ver- 
mont. This year he had harvested 20 
tons of honey from 800 colonies of bees. 


Mr. H. L. Jeffrey of Connecticut, was 
the next speaker. He outlined a plan 


used by him for many years by which 
he was able to keep his stock of bees of 
the same strain, and same general quali- 
ties. It is hoped that his method will 
appear in these pages in the near fu- 
ture. 

The last speaker of the day was Mr. 
Latham of Connecticut, who pleaded for 


SALLIE WARD YORK 


Back of every man who has done any- 
thing worth while for the public will 
generally be found a true woman, who, 
as his helpmeet, has stood by him 
through thick and thin, helping him over 
the hard places, and always cheering 
him on to better effort. She may not 
be known to the public, but quietly and 
unostentatiously her influence is con- 
stantly exerted, and many a man has 
been glad to acknowledge that for his 
success in life he was chiefly indebted 
to his wife. 

Such a woman was Mrs. George W. 
York, who was carried to her last rest- 
ing-place, October 16. It was my privi- 
lege to know her better than most of 


the members of the American Bee Jour- . 


nal family, and so it is but right that I 
should tell them a little about the one 
who for so many years was so strong 
a factor in making the Journal what it 
has been, and is. 


As already intimated, her influence 
upon the paper was indirect, but not 
entirely so. On mailing days she came 
to the office for many a year and put 
her hand directly to the work so that 
the mailing would be on time; and thus 
more than once it was through her help 
that the American Bee Journal was able 
to maintain its right to be called “The 
Old Reliable.” 


Perhaps the most, prominent charac- 
teristic in Mrs. York’s personality was 
her unflinching devotion to her ideals 
of what she believed to be right and 
true, and her outspoken advocacy of 
them, even to the point of brusqueness, 
whatever consequences might follow. 
The minister who so feelingly spoke the 
last words over the body which lay in 
the church, embowered in beautiful 
flowers from so many sources, said, “We 
come to do honor to the memory of a 
fearless spirit.” The words were well 
spoken. Hers was a spirit of fearless- 
ness wherever there was any question of 
right to be done, or wrong to be over- 
come. 

The Methodist church of Ravenswood 
(Chicago) is a heavy loser by her de- 
parture, for her activities were many. 
Especially may be mentioned her “work 
as an uncompromising foe of the liquor- 
trafic, her work for the Wesley Hos- 


the old-fashioned box-hive for the use 
of the farmer. 

The Fair closed Saturday evening, and 
was so successful in the minds of those 
in charge that it is expected that the 
Association will continue to hold these 
fairs annually. 

A. H. Estaproox. 





pital in Chicago, and the Methodist 
Deaconess Orphanage at Lake Bluff, Ill. 


For a full year she was confined to a 
sick-room, through all the weary months 
of pain and suffering making a brave 
fight against the enemy—valvular heart 
disease—always a losing battle, but al- 
ways a cheerful one, and most of us 
thus shut up would have felt excused 
from the activities which had been so 
much at heart before, but not she. 


Our hearts go out in sympathy to him 
who will nightly return from his toil to 
that home so lovely—and yet oh, so 
lonely—because she who was its light 
and life has gone to return no more. 
May the God of all comfort, support 
and sustain him in his sore bereave- 
ment. 

Mrs. York was a good woman; those 
who knew her best loved her best; and 
I am glad to be permitted to lay my 
little leaf of laurel on the brow of one 
who was worthy. C. ‘C. MILLer. 

Marengo, Ill. 


The following sketch is taken from 
the Ravenswood Citizen—a newspaper 
published in the suburb where Mrs. 
York lived: 


The death of Mrs. Sallie Ward York, wife 
of Mr. George W. York, occurred at the home, 
2611 N. Ashland Ave., Monday, October 14, 
at 6:45 p. m. The funeral services were held 
at the Ravenswood Methodist Church, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, under the direction of Mrs. 
York’s pastor, Rev. R. J. Wyckoff, pout 
by Revs. Dan B. Brummitt and 5S. J. Herben, 
respectively assistant editor and editor of the 
Epworth Herald. Dr. Brummitt preached the 
funeral sermon in compliance with the re- 
quest of the decedent. A quartet_ composed 
of Mr. Ernest O. Todd, Mrs. E. C. Carlson, 
Miss Frances Johnson, and Dr. H. Cc. Peisch, 
furnished the music for the occasion. The 
numerous floral pieces and largely attended 
services partly evidenced the high esteem in 
which Mrs. York was held. Every depart- 
ment of the church was represented in the 
floral offerings. A large clock with hands 
fixed at the hour of death (6:45) was the 


offering of the Official Board. Rose Hill 
was the place of interment. 

The decedent was born near Harvard, Iil., 
and in 1875 moved to Wilmette, with her par- 


ents. On September 22, 1886, she was mar- 
ried to George W. York. Mr. and Mrs. York 
moved to the West Side of Chicago shortly 
after their marriage, and were both active 
workers in the Park Avenue M. E. Church, 
where Mrs. York had been the soprano soloist. 
A change of residence was then made and the 
Western Avenue Church became their church 
home, and here Mrs. York gave liberally 
of her splendid musical ability for the benefit 
of others. She had a full, rich soprano voice 
which had been trained to the nicest perfec 
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tion under the tutelage of the best 


of music in Chicago 

In 1893, Mr. and Mrs. York moved to 
Ravenswood, and it is here that the loss of 
Mrs. York is most deeply mourned. No hand 
was more ready in giving, no voice more ear- 
nest in pleading for the poor and unfortu- 
nate, and no feet have been more willing to 
run upon errands of mercy and help. Her 


life typified the very highest ideals of Chris- 


masters 


During her last illness Mrs. York was the 
means of raising $118 for furnishing a room 
in the Harris Home for Nurses, used in con- 
nection with Wesley Hospital, and this room 
has recently been designated as the ‘Sallie 
York Memorial.” 

During the year of her sickness a record 
was kept of the number of calls made at the 
home, either to see Mrs. York or to enquire 
as to her condition, and the figures offer addi- 





SoME FLORAL TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. YORK. 


tian living. During a year of terrible suffer- 
ing, from valvular heart disease, no murmur 
of complaint escaped her lips, and in the last 
moments of flickering life the beautiful trans- 
forming power of a mighty faith made her 
death a glorious triumph. 

Mrs. York was an officer of several socie- 
ties at the time she was taken sick, and was 
especially interested in the Lake Bluff Orphan- 
age, Deaconess’ Home, and Wesley Hospital. 





The total 


tional evidence of her popularity. 
Gifts of flowers were brought 


was over 1,800. 
200 times. 

Mrs. York, with all her activities, was an 
ideal housekeeper. She loved her home, and 
in the 21 years of married life not a ripple 
of disagreement disturbed the calm serenity 
of a joyful Christian companionship which has 
been a delight and blessing to every one who 
came within its influence. 


Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, II]. 


Feeding Bees for Winter—Pollen in 
Combs 


Dear Miss Witson :—In quest of in- 
formation I begin by craving your in- 
dulgence upon the ignorance of a novice 
in bee-keeping. A month ago I came 
into possession of my first colony of 
bees—Italians. The bees cover 5 or 6 
frames of a 10-frame hive, and as wet 
weather has prevented them from work- 
ing, they probably have not more than 
2 frames of sealed and unsealed honey 
throughout the hive. The weather has 
now cleared, and if we have our usual 
fall weather they should be able to col- 
lect a considerable quantity of nectar 
from the goldenrod, as late as Decem- 
ber, or the middle of that month. 


1. But should they not be fed? And 
is a syrup of equal parts of granulated 
sugar and water the proper food? 

2. The bees are gathering large quan- 
tities of pollen, which my text-book 
warns me should not be allowed to re- 
main in the hive during the winter, but 
says naught as to how to extract it. 
How shall I proceed? 

3. The bee-papers caution one against 
allowing honey-dew to remain in the 
hive, but I do not know what it is, how 
to recognize it, nor how to remove it, 
and here again I ask your assistance. 

October 15, 1907. LouISIANA. 


From what you say it is possible that 
the bees may gather enough to winter 
on, but it is a safer guess that they will 
not. Too much is not likely to do any 


harm, and unless they have about 30 
pounds of honey they ought to be fed. 
As you probably can not tell very well 
how much it takes in the frames to make 
30 pounds, it might be safer to figure 
on 40. 

It would be pretty late to feed syrup 
as thin as half-and-half as far north as 
here, but very likely it will be all right 
in your warmer latitude. Even if the 
bees do not get it properly evaporated 
and ripened, your bees have such fre- 
quent opportunities for Aight that thin 
syrup will not do the harm it does 
where bees are confined to the hive for 
months at a time. 

Are you sure you read straight about 
pollen not being allowed in the hive 
through the winter? If you did read 
anything of that kind you would better 
forget it. All bee-keepers have pollen 
in their hives over winter, probably, un- 
less it be some one who is so unfortu- 
nate as to have bad honey in the hives, 
and even then he may not remove the 
pollen, but only the honey. Bees can 
winter without pollen, but they can not 
rear brood in the spring without it, and 
there is no way known of removing the 
pollen except removing entirely the 
combs containing it. Don’t lose any 
sleep over pollen in your hives. 

Some honey-dew seems to be all right, 
both for eating and as winter food for 
the bees, and some is bad for both uses, 
so bad indeed for wintering that it is 
little better than poison for that pur- 
pose, and in that case it should be ex- 
tracted and the bees supplied with sugar 
syrup. Perhaps the wisest thing for you 
to do is to shut your eyes and sweetly 
trust that there is no such thing as 
honey-dew in your hives. Because it is 
not at all a common thing for bees to 
be troubled with it in winter, and be- 
cause it is practically impossible to tell 
you how to fFecognize it. You might, 
however, inquire of some experienced 
bee-keeper in your vicinity, and find out 
whether he has had any trouble of the 
kind, and, if he has, perhaps he can 
furnish you a sample of the objection- 
able article. 
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Is It «* Licking Good ?’’—A Curious 
Custom 


A curious custom in many Slavonian 
regions is given in Praktischer Weg- 
weiser, page 380. After a marriage the 
band of wedding guests proceeds to the 
house of the bride’s parents. At the 
threshold the mother greets the pair, 
and gives to the bridegroom, as well as 
to the bride, a spoonful of honey in the 
open hand. The bridegroom must now 
from the hand of the bride, and she 
from the hand of her husband, lick the 
honey, and so show the most intimate 
communion and love. 


- - ~—-—— 





Hybrids vs. Italians— Depending Upon 
Bees 


Dear Miss Witson :—Thank you, as 
well as Mr. Bevins, for your suggestions 
in regard to getting the Italian bees to 
work in the extracting supers. The in- 


formation may be of use to me at some 
future time if I ever keep Italians again 
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—and I don’t think I ever will. 

I did put a queen-excluder under the 
empty super of drawn combs, as | did 
not care to mix brood and honey when 
extracting, as one man I saw do. How- 
ever, by putting the excluder under the 
super with only one frame of brood, 
the brood would be all hatched and 
gone before extracting the honey. 


Instead of cutting off my Italian 
queen’s head, she committed suicide, or 
left, and saved me the trouble. The 
hybrid queen-cell that I gave the col- 
ony hatched out finely, and has given 
me as large and populous a colony as the 
Italians were, and the queen is from 
the best hybrid stock I have. They 
have not had time to gather any sur- 
plus on account of the short, scarce 
honey crop and lateness in getting start- 
ed. I am in hopes to see a marked im- 
provement in the colony next year. 

The bees have had a hard time of it 
around these parts this season. The 
late, cold spring and then the short 
crop have not made honey cheap this 
year. I have a little over 100 pounds 
from 4 colonies of hybirds, as my total 
crop. About half is comb honey and 
half extracted. In proportion to colo- 
nies kept, I have a larger crop than any 
one of the large or small bee-keepers 
around here, so it has not been my fault 
in handling the bees wrong that I have 
a short crop. 

At our recent West Michigan State 
Fair was a man who has exhibited for 
a number of years and has always had 
tons of beautiful comb honey, and a 
large exhibit. This year his exhibit was 
of necessity small, and he lost many 
swarims in the spring. He makes bee- 
keeping make him a living, and it is 
harder on such a person to have no 
crop, you might say, than for a person 
who keeps bees only as a pastime. 

However, Michigan produces her pro- 
portion of excellent honey, and generally 
an average crop. I do not know but 
that she is one of the first States in 
the production of honey, mainly om ac- 
count of her large and famous fruit 
crops. 

I see some of our Western “brothers” 
have had a good honey crop this year. 
Good for them! We have good crops 
here, too, generally. 

Personally, I'll take Michigan for 
mine. You can do many things here 
that it is impossible to do where it is 
always monotonous summer, and a 
storm is welcome to break the mon- 
otony. (Miss) Exsre A. Currer. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In deciding between Italians and hy- 
brids, you must not leave out of the 
account the possibility of very bad tem- 
per working into hybrids. It almost 
seems as if bad temper and good gath- 
ering qualities go together: at least they 
do sometimes. Dr. Miller and I are not 
entirely agreed. I would take the best 
gatherers, no matter how cross; but he 
says if he had it to do over again he 
would stick to the pure-bloods, selecting 
from them always the best. Perhaps if 
pains were taken always to kill promptly 
the queen of any colony appearing un- 
usually vicious, there might be secured a 
strain of hybrids without the ill tem- 


per. But not all Italians are entirely 
sweet-tempered. 

Yes, it is harder on one who depends 
upon his bees for his bread and butter 
when a year of failure comes, than for 
one who has only a few colonies; but, 
on the other hand, when a good year 
comes the one with a lot of bees gets 
more out of it. Any one who embarks 
in bee-keeping as a business, should go 
into it with his eyes open, expecting 
bad years as well as good: and until he 
is so situated as to stand one or more 
years of failure, he should not think of 
making bee-keeping his sole business. I 
know at least one bee-keeper who, when 
a year of failure comes, takes the matter 
philosophically, appearing just as cheer- 
ful as if he had a crop, saying that a 
succession of successes and failures is 
the regular program to be expected, and 
why not accept one as well as the other? 








Honey -Brine 


Boil 20 minutes: 20 quarts of water, 
9 pounds salt, 8 pounds of honey, and 
10 ounces of saltpeter. Let it cool, 
flavor with an infusion of 7 ounces of 
spices, and pour over the meat to pre- 
serve it. 

By this procedure the meat -is pre- 
served many days without losing its 
taste and nutritive qualities—L. Apicul- 
ture Nouvelle. 
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Keeping Butter Under Honey 





Butter can be kept all winter, accord- 
ing to a writer in L. Apiculture Nou- 
velle, page 231. The butter is packed in 
I-pound or 2-pound glass jars, thor- 
oughly worked, and everything scrupu- 
lously clean. Over the butter honey 
ready to granulate is poured to the depth 
of half an inch. Before the butter is 
put into the jar a small quality of sul- 
phur is burned in the jar to kill any 
germs. 





Illinois State Fair Exhibit 


The following is the list of premiums 
awarded in the bee and honey depart- 


Odor of Bees as Means of 
Recognition Between Colonies 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Do bees use the sense of smell in the 
recognition of one another? Has the 
odor of the queen anything to do with 
her acceptance or rejection when intro- 
duced by the apiarist? The affirmative 


ment of the Illinois State Fair, held re- 
cently at Springfield, Mr. F. Grabbe, of 
Libertyville, Ill, being the judge: 


Display of comb honey—1st, Geo. M. Rum- 
ler, of Mohawk, Ind., $20; 2d, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Coppin, of Winona, Ill, $15; 3d, Chas. 
Becker, of Pleasant Plains, Lil., $10. 

Collection of labeled cases of white honey 
from different flowers—ist, Mr. and Mrs. Cop- 
pin, $8; 2d, Mr. Becker, $5; 3d, Jas. A. Stone 
& Son, Route 4, Springfield, I[1., $3. 

Collection of labeled cases of amber or dark 
honey—1ist, Mr. Becker, $8; 2d, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coppin, $5; 3d, Jas. A. Stone & Son, $3. 

Case of white clover comb honey—Mr. and 
Mrs. Coppin, $4; 2d, Mr. Becker, $3; 3d, Jas. 
A. Stone & Son, $2. 

Case of sweet clover comb honey—1st, Mr. 
Rumler, $4; 2d, Mr. and Mrs. Coppin, $3; 
3d, Mr. Becker, $2. 

Case of basswood comb honey—uist, Mr. 
Rumler, $4; 2d, Mr. Becker, $3; 3d, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coppin, $2. 

Case of amber comb honey—1rst, Stone & 
Son, $4; 2d, Mr. and Mrs. Coppin, $3; 3d, Mr. 
Becker, $2. 

Display of samples of extracted honey— 
1st, Mr. Becker, $5; 2d, Stone & Son, $3; 
3d, Mr. and Mrs. Coppin, $2. 

Display of extracted honey—1st, Stone & 
Son, $20; 2d, Mr. Becker, $15; 3d, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coppin, $10. 

Honey extracting on the grounds—1ist, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coppin, $5; 2d, Stone & Son, $3; 
3d, Mr. Becker, $2. 

Frame of comb honey for extracting—1st, 
Mr. Becker, $5; 2d, Mr. Rumler, $3; 3d, Stone 
& Son, $2. 

Display of candied honey—rst, Stone & Son, 
20; 2d, Mr. Becker, $15; 3d, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coppin, $10. 

Display of beeswax—uist, Mr. Becker, $15; 
zd, Stone & Son, $10; 3d, Mr. Rumler, $5. 

Dark Italian bees—ist, Mr. and Mrs. Cop- 
pin, $4; 2d, Mr. Becker, $3; no other entry. 

Golden Italian bees—ist, Mr. Becker, $4; 
2d, Mr. and Mrs. Coppin, $3; 3d, Stone & 
Son, $2. 

Carniolan bees—1st, Mr. Rumler, $4; 2d, 
Mr. and Mrs. Coppin, $3; 3d, Mr. Becker, $2. 

Honey-vinegar—t1st, Stone & Son, $4; 2d, 
Mr. Becker, $3; 3d, Mr. and Mrs. Coppin, $2. 

Designs in honey—1st, Mr. and Mrs. Cop- 
pin, $15; 2d, Mr. Becker, $12; 3d, Stone & 
Son, $8. 

Designs in beeswax—1r1st, Stone & Son, $20; 
2d, Mr. Becker, $12; 3d, Mr. and Mrs. Cop- 
pin, $8. 


The Prairie Farmer reports that the 
show of honey at the Fair this year was 
finer than that of any preceding year. 
And that is saying a great deal, for we 
have seen a number of the former an- 
nual exhibits made in the bee and honey 
department of the Illinois State Fair, 
and they have always been exceptionally 
good. 





has generally been adopted by bee-keep- 
ers throughout the world. But some ex- 
ceptions have been taken to this, and it 
is for the purpose of considering the 
matter broadly that this article has been 
prepared 


That bees have very efficient and acute 
organs of smell is not to be doubted. 
Their flight to the honey harvest is al 
most entirely guided by this organ. In 
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our gardens are many showy and fra- 
grant blossoms which are never visited 
by bees, in spite of their looks and their 
sweet odor, because they lack the nec- 
tar-odor. When the fields are white 
with clover, the bees may remain idle 
because there is no nectar in the bloom. 
Evidently the odor of the nectar is miss- 
ing. On the other hand, when nectar 
is to be had, they will readily discover 
the most humble flower hidden among 
the blades of grass, if only there is nec- 
tar in its corolla. Pollen attracts them 
in the same way, but with this sub- 
stance there is less avidity, probably be- 
cause it is found more readily. In a 
time of scarcity of harvest, when they 
gather propolis, they are often attract- 
ed by the smell of paint or varnish, 
which would not draw them at all, if 
there were honey in the fields. 

Aside from smelling nectar in the 
blossoms at great distances, the bees 
have a wonderful ability for finding any 
substance which may be turned to ac- 
count, especially when its smell is of a 
nature which renders it attractive. They 
will very promptly discover old combs 
that are left exposed, even if these 
combs are inside of a box or of a 
building. Only a couple years ago we 
had an instance of bees carrying away 
some honey contained in supers in our 
bee-house. The bees were first noticed 
against the west wall of the house, but 
no attention was paid to them, until it 
was found that the bee-house was full 
of them. They had traced the smell of 
the combs to the house, and it happened 
that a pile of the supers were close to 
that west wall. A very small crack in 
the boards behind a beam had been 
sufficient to afford them passage, but as 
the room was well lighted, and the 
small opening through which they en- 
tered was in a dark place, very few of 
the bees returned to the hive, but they 
flew to the window of the bee-house 
where they were found in large num- 
bers. Instances have been given of their 
entering through a chimney, through the 
key-hole, to places where honey was 
stored and where their organs of smell 
detected it. 

It is hardly worth while to insist on 
the matter, for everybody undoubtedly 
is ready to grant to them organs of 
smell equal to those of the best dogs. 

Now, as to the odor of bees. The 
queen, the drones, the worker-bees, have 
each their particular odor. The odor 
of the drones was noticed by Swammer- 
dam over 200 years ago. He called this 
peculiar odor “aura seminalis”’—seminal 
efluvium. The queen has a sufficient 
odor to attract the drones when in 
flight, and Langstroth and Cheshire both 
thought that not only the sight of her, 
and the peculiar sound of her wings, 
but her odor as well, cause the drones 
to pursue her. The latter writer, in 
describing the numerous “smell hollows” 
in the antenne of the drone, mentions 
“his quickness in discovering a mate, 
whose neighborhood is to him filled with 
irresistible odors.” 

The peculiar odor of the queen is, to 
my mind, that which makes her loss so 
very promptly discovered by the bees, 
when she is removed. This odor must 
be one of the ordinary smells of the 
hive, and its lack at once indicates that 


she is missing. Otherwise, how could 
a hive of several tens of thousands ot 
the little insects so promptly recognize 
her disappearance? Most of our leading 
apiarists know how quickly the bees find 
out their loss, when she is removed. 
The writer has often noticed it within 
the hour, though it sometimes takes 
longer. Their hurried and_ restless 
search quickly indicates the accident, 
and persons who are accustomed to this 
readily recognize the wonderful behav- 
ior of a colony that has just been made 
queenless. How, I repeat it, could a 
numerous colony be apprised of the loss 
of the queen, if it were not for the miss- 
ing of her familiar odor which they evi- 
dently consider as one of the necessities 
of happiness? It is out of the ques- 
tion to suppose that the bees are con- 
stantly asking one another whether they 
have met the queen lately; and yet we 
all know that in a crowded hive, when 
all are busy, there must be thousands 
of bees that do not seé the queen once 
a week, much less at all hours of the 
day. 

Has the queen a very _ perceptible 
odor? No one who has ever handled 
fertile queens in his fingers would an- 
swer that question in the negative, for 
every man has certainly often noticed 
how eagerly worker-bees travel over 
your fingers and examine them after you 


. have had the queen in your hand for a 


few seconds. 

Do the worker-bees have an odor of 
their own? Does each colony have a 
smell peculiar to itself? Undoubtedly 
as much as each of us has a sufficient 
individual odor that a dog may follow 
us and find us, if he is of good scent, 
a half-hour after we have passed 
through a certain spot. Each colony 
has an odor of its own through the 
wonderful adaptability of nature which 
makes no two leaves alike, though there 
are billions of them in the woods. Two 
men might have nearly the same odor, 
so that a dog might make an error, 
but this would be accidental. In the 
same way, similar smells, that bees 
could not recognize apart, would be en- 
tirely accidental and probably very rare. 


Aside from the great variety which is 
one of the rules of nature, there are 
many things which will cause a differ- 
ence in smell from one colony to an- 
other—difference which is sometimes so 
plain that man, with his very imperfect 
organs of smell, will himself detect. 
The age of the combs, the quantity of 
honey in the-hive, its quality, its origin, 
its ripeness, the quantity of pollen, its 
source, the number of worker-bees, of 
drones; the quantity of brood being 
hatched, the source of the propolis and 
its greater or less use by the colony; 
even the location of the hive, its prox- 
imity to the soil, or elevation in the air; 
the age and quality of the wood or other 
material of which the hive is made— 
all these, and more, have an influence 
on the individual smell of the hive. 

If, then, each colony has its own pe- 
culiar odor, as discernible to the bees 
that inhabit it as the smell! of his mas- 
ter’s clothes is discernible to the well- 
trained dog, or as his mate’s odor is 
discernible to the horse who recognizes 
it through a plank wall, why should we 
deny to the bees the capacity of rec- 


ognizing one another by the smell? 
True, it often happens that the bees 
will accept of strange bees without a 
fight, or will permit a strange queen 
to enter the hive and perform her func- 
tions, or will accept of strange drones; 
but this does not deter from our posi- 
tion. Will not a dog sometimes wel- 
come a total stranger? Will not a horse 
welcome another horse, while he will 
fight a third? Likes and dislikes, con- 
ditions of prosperity or suffering and 
want, disturbances which change condi- 
tions of life, all these things, or each of 
them, may cause them to change their 
behavior. 

We all know that in times of pros- 
perity, when honey flows freely, and all 
the bees come home laden, there is no 
difficulty in getting a colony to accept 
strangers, especially young bees. Does 
it follow that they do nct know them 
to be strangers? A man who comes to 
us with a smile and a gift is much more 
likely to be welcome than the man who 
has a frown, or with a searching or 
furtive appearance, as if he were seek- 
ing for something to carry away. 

When we want to unite colonies of 
bees we smoke them and try to disturb 
them greatly before uniting them. Their 
mutual misfortune, in this disturbance, 
acts upon them as such things act upon 
the human race. During a calamity such 
as a great fire—the San Francisco dis- 
aster, for instance—the bonds that unite 
the race become much stronger and we 
become more fraternal. So it is with 
animals. Two roosters that were fight- 
ing only a few moments ago have be- 
come great friends in the misfortune 
of being both threatened with the cook’s 
butcher-knife. 

I think I have said enough in the 
foregoing to make the fact clear, that 
in ordinary circumstances it is well to 
give bees a similar odor if we want 
them to live peaceably together when in- 
troducing queens or bees to strange 
colonies. But in times of good harvest 
almost any method will succeed. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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Where Do the Bees Deposit 
Their Loads of Nectar ? 


BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


On page 653, Mr. Doolittle offers us 
a very readable article relative to the 
brood-nest and freshly gathered nectar, 
and answers the question, “Where does 
the bee deposit its freshly gathered nec- 
tar?” Now, Mr. Doolittle has stated 
facts that are beyond dispute, and be- 
yond misinterpretation, and what he has 
to say has been said better than I should 
have said it, but I am one who believes 
in reiteration. When I see a rather im- 
portant fact noted and stated in our bee- 
papers, I feel moved to express ap- 
proval when such approval lies within 
my province. 

I had years ago settled to my own 
satisfaction this question of the disposi- 
tion of the nectar, but did not till-2 and 
3 years ago verify my conclusions by 
much observation. Like Mr: Doolittle, 
I have spent hours by the hive, and I 
can say with him that I have never yet 
seen a field-bee deposit a load of nec- 




















tar in a cell. 
ers to note that I say that I have never 
seen it, and that I do not state that it 


But I beg of my read- 


never occurs. I must believe that it 
does occur, for my friend, A. C. Miller, 
says that he has seen it. It simply has 
not been my good fortune ever to have 
= field-bees deposit their loads in 
cells. 

On the other hand, I have many times 
seen field-bees give over their loads to 
younger bees. Many a time have I seen 
the incoming bee, unmistakable because 
of its pollen-dusty back, scurry about 
and draw the attention of younger bees. 
These younger bees gather abotit the 
head of the field-bee while that bee 
causes the nectar to drop into its mouth 
and rest in the depression bounded by 
mouth and slightly relaxed tongue. In 
this case the tongue is not extended, but 
is folded back much as it naturally lies 
at rest. I have seen 3 young bees at 
once relieving a field-bee of her load. 

f one desires to see how a bee offers 
its load he can do so in a variety of 
ways. Let him drop a strange bee with 
load of honey amongst the bees of a 
colony. Except for the cringing and 
fear this bee will give over its load much 
after the fashion of a field-bee. Again, 
take a loaded bee in the fingers and 
press the distended abdomen with 
thumb-nail. After a slight pause the 
bee will cause the honey or nectar to 
accumulate above the folded - under 
tongue. 

Mr. Miller, who takes a diametrically 
opposite view from that of Mr. Doolit- 
tle, would have us believe that the field- 
bee never passes over its load to other 
bees, but rather always puts it into the 
cell. This is not the first time that the 
Miller strain of bee has acted in a differ- 
ent manner from the Doolittle strain. 
I have never as yet had a colony headed 
by a “Providence Queen,” but have had 
many a colony headed by a “Doolittle 
Queen.” This fact may account for my 
agreeing with Doolittle in this matter. 


I know for an absolute certainty that 
field-bees give over their loads to the 
home-bees. I do not know by my own 
observation that they sometimes place it 
in the cells themselves.. I have watched 
for them to do this, again and again, 
and have never seen it done, hence I 
naturally conclude that the rule (though 
it may not be one without an exception) 
is for the field-bee to hand its load over 
to the home-bee. 

It is manifestly true that in a time of 
heavy flow the field-bees would bring 
home more than could be retained by 
the home-bees. Whether at such times 
the field-bees are obliged to place the 
honey in the cells themselves is a mat- 
ter which I hope some time to settle 
to my own satisfaction. That thin nec- 
tar very quickly reaches the cells, even 
when there are many home-bees which 
are not loaded to repletion, has come 
under my observation. This points to 
an early unloading of the home-bee, or 
else to the placing of the nectar by the 
field-bee. : 

One thing is to be noted: In a time 
of heavy flow all the younger bees of 
the colony will be surcharged with 
honey which they are curing, while the 
field-bees will in most cases lie idle in 
nooks and corners of the hive. 


Another thing is worthy of note: Be- 
fore a honey-flow the colony will not 
seem to be so very populous, whereas 
after the flow opens the hive almost 
immediately becomes overflowing with 
bees. It is simply a case of not room 
for bees which are full of nectar, but am- 
ple room for lank bees. Two fat per- 
sons take up the room of three lean 
ones on the seat of the street-car. A 
colony with 5,000 fat bees will seem to 
the novice more populous than will one 
of 10,000 lean bees. 

Whether the field-bee puts its load 
into the cell or hands it over to a young- 
er bee is not in itself of vital import- 
ance, though there is a certain satisfac- 
tion in knowing the truth of the matter. 
Personally, I am inclined to think that, 
except in times of heavy flow, practi- 
cally all is handed over to the home- 
bees; while under pressure the field-bee 
disposes of it in the quickest and easiest 
way she can find. 

Norwich, Conn. 
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Area Queen’s Drones Affected 
by Her Mating ? 


BY E. V. PAGAN. 


On page 687, T. W. Livingston, with 
quite a flourish announces that he pro- 
poses to explode the theory that the 
drone progeny of a queen is unaffected 
by her mating, and calls upon all bee- 
keepers interested to listen for the ex- 
plosion. Others besides Mr. Livingston 
have discredited the theory, but perhaps 
none of them has ever been so cock-sure 
of his ability to disprove it. 

Some very able men have accepted 
the theory and defended it. In the first 
volume of the American Bee Journal, 
published in 1861, appears on page 4I 
the following sentence, evidently from 
the pen of its first and ablest editor, 
Samuel Wagner: 


“The concurrent testimony of all ob- 
servers, whose reports we have, is that 
Italian queens, fecundated by common 
drones, do invariably produce Italian 
drones, as fully and perfectly marked 
as, and in no respect different from, 
the drones produced by Italian queens 
fecundated by drones of their own race, 
and that a corresponding result occurs 
in the case of common queens fecundat- 
ed by Italian drones.” 


The ground for this belief lies in the 
fact that an egg which produces a drone 
is unfertilized, and so must take its char- 
acteristics entirely from the mother. It 
sometimes happens that a queen which 
has not met a drone proceeds to lay 
egg'’s, such eggs invariably producing 
drones. These drones certainly can not 
be affected by the mating of the mother, 
for the mother has not mated. The 
question is then asked, “Can the drone- 
eggs of a mated queen be any more af- 
fected than those of an unmated one, 
seeing that the eggs are no more fer- 
tilized in one case than the other?” 


To this it is replied by those who hold 
the opposite view that the blood of the 
queen, in its circulation, is affected by 
the contents of her spermatheca, and 
thus the drone progeny is indirectly 
affected. 





If this latter view be correct, it would 
be interesting to know to what extent 
this affecting goes. If only to an infini- 
tesmal degree, it may not be worth con- 
ome, and this is the view that some 
take. 

Mr. Livingston believes he has estab- 
lished his position because his queens 
were all the daughters of a pure Italian 
queen, and yet when queens were in 
turn reared from these daughters go 
per cent of them showed impurity in 
their worker progeny. One all-impor- 
tant item in the case is fatally absent. 
That item he should have given in some 
such words as these: 


“I have the most indubitable proof 
that no colony containing any degree 
of black blood is located near enough 
to my apiary so that any of its drones 
could have met my queens.” Without 
this his proof is no proof whatever. 


In his closing paragraph he exhorts 
others to try the matter as he has done. 
How many bee-keepers are situated so 
they can try it, isolated from all black 
blood but that in their own apiaries? 
Is there one in a thousand? 
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Mints—Irregular Flowers 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Those of us who live in Southern 
California, will, of course, be partial to 
the great Labiate family of plants, for 
here belong the incomparable honey- 
plants, the white and ball sages. It is 
doubtful if any honey-plants, the world 
over, excel these in the quality or 
amount of honey which is furnished. 
The honey is like that from the clov- 
ers, especially the white clover—very 
mild and pleasant, and so is enjoyed by 
all. Of course, one who has learned to 
like the pronounced flavor of linden 
may prefer that to any other, and those 
that have a hankering for the almost 
rank taste of buckwheat will pronounce 
the mild sage honey as tasteless and 
insipid; yet it is incontestible that the 
most people will enjoy these mild hon- 
eys more than any other, and when they 
are white as are the sage and clover 
honeys, they will always top the mar- 
kets, in most of the marts of the world. 


It will be noticed that the mints, or 
flowers of the great family Labiatz, are 
irregular, and so are like the flowers of 
the clover family—Leguminosz, and of 
the figwort family (the Scrophularicez). 
All such flowers have developed to effect 
cross-pollination, and we should expect 
that they would be honey-plants of no 
mean rank. The irregularity and the 
nectar-secretion are for the same pur- 
pose, and so we should expect they 
would always be companions, as they 
are. This mint family is well named 
“Labiate,” as this refers to the two- 
lipped arrangement of the flowers. 
These flowers, like the same in the fig- 
wort family, are decidely bi-labiate. This 
interesting conformation is obviously 
for the purpose of ensuring cross-pol- 
lination, as was so admirably demon- 
strated by the great Charles Darwin. 
The flowers are on the plan of five, 
but the petals are so united that there 
are two pronounced lips, and these in 
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showing 


turn are lobed, one lip 
lobes and the other three. 

Che stamens are as peculiar as are the 
petals, or showy parts of the flowers. 
fach filament bears at its end a longer 
or shorter sort of a balance pole, which 
is termed the connective, thus all is T- 


shaped; and at the ends of this are 
the anthers, that produce the pollen- 
grains. Often the ends of this  con- 


nective are not equal, as noted in the 
white sage, and often one of the fila- 
ments is wanting. The arrangement of 
the stamens, the lips of the flower, and 
the stigma, are all such as to secure 
cross-pollination, and the great nectar- 
drop at the base of the bloom is to at- 
tract the bee, that she may not fail in 
her part of this important office. 

All the mints are nectar-producing 
plants, and so are valuable honey-plants. 
The horsemint and the white and black 
or ball sage are among the most noted, 
as they are among the best. So far as I 
know, all the mints produce honey that 
is white, and of delicious flavor. In 
many places various of the mints are 
grown for commercial purposes, and in 
such cases are often. plenteous enough 
to be of value to the bee-keeper. We 
all know the worth of motherwort and 
catnip, and wise is -he who sees that 
these plants are thick in waste-places 
about his apiary. I know of no plant 
in the East that pays better for plant- 
ing along railroads, etc. than does 
motherwort. 

The white and ball sages of Califor- 
nia are of great importance, as they both 
furnish honey that is very white, very 
delicious, and the quantity is often phe- 
nomenal. There is a good reason for 
this latter. The plants are of a kind 
that yield heavily, and besides, the blos- 
soms on the ball sage, as the name indi- 
cates, come out in balls and open in 
successive periods, and so are in bloom 
a long time. The white sage is equally 
prolonged in its period of blooming. 
Here the flowers are in long racemes, 
and as the opening commences below 
and proceeds gradually to the tip, the 
time of bloom is very great. It is not 
uncommon to find flowers for the space 
of six weeks. Both of these plants 
usually commence to bloom in late May 
or early June, yet the time varies not a 
little. The period of bloom is still fur- 
ther lengthened by the locality of the 
plants. Often they are on the plains 
at or below the mouth of the canyon, 
and then extend up into the latter, and 
this still further prolongs the period of 
bloom. 

It is not at all improbable that the 
value of the sages could be much in- 
creased by artificial means. At one of 
our farmer’s institutes in San Diego, 
Mr. Harbison, of bee-keeping fame, 
stated that he had set the black sage at 
a great profit. There are acres and 
acres of land all along the mountains of 
Southern California, which can never 
be brought into profitable cultivation, as 
they are in old washes, and so are so 
stoney that to cultivate them would be 
quite impossible. These are often cov- 
ered with sage. In many cases the sage 
is absent. I believe that it could be in- 
troduced in many places, and that in 
this way barren spots might become val- 
uable. 


Of late it is the practice to flood these 
wastes in winter by spreading the water 
from the mountain streams, so that what 
would be run off is thus conveyed into 
the great gravel reservoirs. This is a 
very wise thing to do, and will surely 
be practiced mere and more, as water 
will greatly aid in clothing these waste 
places with these valuable honey plants. 

I believe that these sages can be im- 
mensely increased with a little labor, 
and thus bee-keeping and the general 
horticulture and agriculture of the sec- 
tion will be immensely increased. Agri- 
cultural and pomology need the bees 
to do the necessary work of pollination, 
while the sages will make the bees so 
profitable that they will be kept in great 


abundance, and thus a _ great double 
benefit will come as a result of this wise 
planting. 

Claremont, Calif. 
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Breeding of Bees—When Done 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE 


There came in my multitudinous mail 
of a day or two ago, a letter with ques- 
tions about bees. This is not peculiar, 
for I have spent much of my time for 
the past 30 years answering questions 
about bees and bee-keeping. But there 
was one question in this letter that was 
peculiar, and I am going to use it as a 
text to say a few words to the readers 
of the “Old Reliable,’ which means the 
American Bee Journal. The question 
reads as follows: 


“Will you please answer through the 
American Bee Journal the following 
question: ‘Where will bees hatch the 
soonest, in the cellar or out-of-doors? 
And which will be the best hatching, in 
February, March or April?” 

Before answering the above question 
I wish to say that from its wording, 
and the general tone of the other ques- 
tions which the letter contains, I judge 
the questioner is a beginner ‘in apicul- 
ture, and, if so, I desire to say a word 
to him, and also to all other beginners 
who have thought, or will think, of ask- 
ing questions on bees. 

The first thing to do in starting in the 
bee-business is to get one of the many 
good books on apiculture, all of which 
teach the first principles of our pur- 
suit. Thoroughly read the book, for in 
it you will find the most of the ques- 
tions answered which you will be likely 
to want to ask before you get past the 
rudiments of this branch of agriculture. 
This is a duty you not only owe to your- 
self, but one you owe to others as well. 
While I am, and have always been, will- 
ing to answer all questions which come 
to me, (having answered hundreds and 
thousands when the questioner felt too 
poor to enclose a stamp to pay the re- 
turn postage), yet it is not fair to the 
older bee-keepers who are readers of the 
American Bee Journal, to have its col- 
umns filled up with questions and an- 
swers which are of such a primitive na- 
ture that they will be of no use or inter- 
est to the great majority. After you 
have thoroughly mastered all there is in 
any one of such books as “Langstroth 
on the Honey Bee,” “Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary,” “Quinby’s New Bee-Keep- 


ing,” or “Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture,” 
then your questions will be such as will 
be of interest to all. 

Hoping that the above will be taken 
only in the kindly spirit in which it has 
been given, I will offer a few of my 
thoughts and ideas on the queries above 
propounded. 

First, then, we have, “Where will bees 
hatch the soonest, in the cellar or out- 
doors?” To this I will say, that, as a 
rule, bees commence to breed much the 
soonest out-doors, with the exception 
of where a very warm cellar is used, 
and in this case my experience says they 
are not likely to winter as well as they 
would where the cellar was cook enough 
so that the mercury stood at from 40 to 
50 degrees therein. I know that there 
are advocates of warm cellars for win- 
tering bees, but my experience with cel- 
lars where the mercury was likely to 
run above 50 degrees has been anything 
but a success. 

To the second question, “Which will 
be the best hatching?” I will say, that 
here our questioner makes a mistake, 
for in the breeding of bees there are 
young bees in all stages of maturity, 
from the egg to the mature bee just 
ready to emerge, or already emerging 
from the cell; so that there is no regu- 
lar hatching, as is the case with eggs 
incubated by the mother hen, or in an 
incubator; but young bees are emerging 
or “hatching,” as our correspondent puts 
it, all the time for a period of nearly 
nine months, or from January till No- 
vember, if out-doors; or from April to 
November if wintered in the cellar. 

When the bees first. commence to 
breed, but a few hundred eggs are laid 
by the queen or mother-bee, and as 
these eggs hatch into larve, more are 
laid, sparingly at first; but as the sea- 
son advances, an increase in prolific- 
ness is the result, till in June the queen 
is laying at the rate of from 2,000 to 
4,000 eggs daily, so that now the hive 
is soon populous with bees, resulting 
in swarming, unless the apiarist takes 
measures for the prevention of the same. 
As the season draws to a close, the 
queen restricts her egg-laying, so that 
in October few if any more eggs are laid 
than in February, hence the colony is 
kept only about so populous, during the 
three summer months. 

Now about early breeding: The 
questioner conveys the idea through his 
questions that he thinks the earlier the 
bees breed the better. The time was 
when nearly all thought the same, but 
experience with many of us has proven 
that some of the old notions of the past 
were mistaken ones, for such early 
breeding results in the wearing out 
of two old bees to where one young 
one is produced, owing to the great 
strain on the vitality of the colony en- 
gaged therein, which strain is always 
required to produce the necessary de- 
gree of heat for brood-rearing in cool 
or cold weather; while if breeding can 
be delayed till setthed warm weather 
comes, the old bees can then produce 
3 or 4 young workers to where one of 
these old bees die off, and that with less 
strain on the colony than is required 
when the bees are kept confined to the 
hive by cold and unpropitious weather. 
The heat inside the cluster of a colony 
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of bees, which are wintering perfectly, 
with no brood, is about 65 degrees, while 
it takes at least 92 degrees to perfect 
brood, the usual brood-temperature be- 
ing from 95 to 98 degrees. There- 
fore, in order to produce brood during 
February and March, together with very 
much of April, in this locality, the bees 
have to “burn” much honey in order 
to raise the temperature of the brood- 
nest the 30 degrees higher than is neces- 
sary when no breeding is being done. 

Then, again, the bees which are reared 
during winter and early spring, beyond 
what are necessary to take the place of 
the old ones which die, are of no practi- 
cal value, as they in turn die of old 
age before the season for the gathering 
of the surplus honey arrives; so that 
this early breeding means the wearing 
out of the old bees in any colony which 
goes to breeding early, the loss of a 
larger amount of stores which must be 
consumed to raise the heat inside the 
cluster 30 degrees higher than is needed 
for the best interests of that colony, 
together with the rearing of a lot of 
worker-bees which are of no practical 
value after they come on to the stage of 
action. For these reasons, as well as 
better wintering, the cellar is now pre- 
ferred, in which to carry our bees 
through the winter in our cold climate, 
some bee-keepers even keeping them 
thus housed till into May. 

Borodino, N. Y 
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Bee-Keeping in the West 
Indies 


BY A. BUTSCHE. 


Although an article from the West In- 
dies is not very likely to interest the 
readers of GLEANINGS particularly, there 
are certain items which, thanks to our 
continued warm weather and long hon- 
ey-flow, we can more easily test than 
can be done in colder climates. 

We notice, for instance, that there are 
quite different opinions prevailing con- 
cerning the use of queen-excluders. 
Some, like Mr. Greiner, claim that ex- 
cluders considerably interfere with the 
crop of honey; others find them use- 
less, as their queens never lay in the 
supers. The only reason I can assign 
for the fact that some bee-keepers have 
no trouble with brood in the supers is 
that their colonies, on account of win- 
ter losses and short honey-seasons, are 
never really strong. Our colonies slack- 
en brood-rearing in December and Jan- 
uary. The result is that, during the 
logwood flow in February, they are not 
strong enough to rear brood in the su- 
pers, although they will draw combs 
and store honey in two or three full- 
depth supers at one time. But when we 
come to June and July, talk about 
queens not going into the supers! Have 
I not met them crawling over the top- 
bars of a fifth full-depth super with eggs 
and brood all the way down to the bot- 
tom-board? A man here, after using 
excluders for one season, would no 
more dream of keeping bees without 
them than of keeping bees in box hives. 
Talk about Mr. Green having from one 
to twelve queens trespassing in the su- 
pers! I’ll bet my life that, if I were 





to remove all my excluders, in less than 
three weeks there would not be a single 
broodless super in any of my apiaries. 
Another item that interested me very 
much was the numerous hive-lifting de- 


vices brought out of late. I can see no 
earthly advantage in them in a country 
like this, where you can get a dozen 
iron-headed Congo niggers to carry you 
a house 15x20, three miles away, on 
their heads, for to shillings 6 pence. 
And then, what about the danger of 
one of those hive-lifting devices toppling 
over with five heavy full-depth supers 
hanging at the end of it? A man would 
be a fool if he ventured to set one of 
those engines agoing before making his 
testament. I think hive-lifting would 
just make matters worse. There are so 
many things already a poor fellow has 
got to hold with only two hands that I 
I do not see how I could operate a hive- 
lifter unless it could be done with the 
teeth. If God in his wisdom had wished 
the generality of men to be bee-keepers, 
I should not be surprised if he had giv- 
en us a third hand. He might even 
have judiciously added another pair of 
legs, especially if he had meant us to 
keep hybrids. 

Bee-fever is a comparatively new mal- 
ady here. The place was first infected 
when Mr. Morrison passed here lectur- 
ing on bees. I happened to be in New 
York at the time; but on my return, 
some months later, I unconsciously 
caught the disease by passing one day 
round the corner of the building in 
which Mr. Morrison had been lecturing. 


Mr. Alexander’s articles leave one 
simply dumbfounded. Several queens 
in one colony at the same time! I think 
it was a pretty well established cus- 
tom in hive politics that, when one 
queen came to the throne, she invariably 
killed her sisters, and even mother, to 
reign undisturbed, exactly as a sultan of 
Turkey would strangle all his brothers 
at his advent in order to cut short all 
plotting to dethrone him. We all have 
been accustomed to look upon a hive as 
a perfect specimen of the most abso- 
lute monarchy. If Mr. Alexander 
goes on like that I should not be sur- 
prised if, one of these good days, all 
of us poor bee-keepers should wake up 
millionaires. He seems to be wielding 
the magic wand, for at each _ stroke 
there is something more extraordinary 
turning up. 

How strange there should be at the 
present time so many bee-keepers with 
endless associations and _ publications, 
especially in France and Germany, where 
20 years ago, one might have roamed 
about the country for months without 
ever stumbling over a hive! In all my 
wanderings I have met a hive but once 
before keeping bees myself. It was in 
Brittany (France), during the dreary 
years of my ologies, as Mr. Crane puts 
it. I think there were three or four 
straw hives near a big patch of buck- 
wheat. How it did us fellows good, af- 
ter pondering for months over the te- 
dious works of Francis Bacon, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others, to get a lesson of 
more practical and more wholesome 
philosophy from a hive! I guess some 
of us preferred the merry hum of the 
bees to the clumsy medizval Latin, 


which was the only language we were 
allowed to speak then. 

The great trouble in bee-keeping here 
is the insatiable stealing propensity of 
the nigger. He will take anything and 
everything loose about an apiary, such 
as covers, bottom-boards, stands, etc. 
There is nothing the West Indian nig- 
ger won't take, from an old horse-brush 
to an old bottle of medicine. The hive 
alone he lets stand—on its own merits, 
I suppose. Bee-stings are evidently not 
much to his taste. It is even trouble 
to get help at extracting time, especially 
when one keeps hybrids as I do. The 
screaming and wailing that fills the air 
round an apiary on extracting days 1s 
enough to remind one of a Russo-Jap- 
anese battlefield. 

Our average yield here is about 120 
Ibs. per colony. Our honey sells from 
20 to 28 shillings per 112 lbs. This 
would correspond to about 5 to 7 cents 
per lb. in American money.—Gleanings 
in Bee Culture. 

Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies, May 
10. 
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Helpful . Hints in Extensive 
Bee-Keeping 


At this time an average colony was 
placed upon a set of scales. There is 
a rural mail route by this yard, thus I 
was able to get a daily, postal card re- 
port from this scale hive. A report of 
the weather was also sent, hence I 
knew at once of the drouth that cut 
short the last end of the honey season. 
I also kept in touch with the progress 
the bees were making in their supers, 
knew when they began to cap their sec- 
tions, etc., and was thus able to give oc- 
casional suggestions as to taking off 
honey, giving additional super room, 
etc. 

IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING Your FINGER 

ON THE Putse or A Distant YARD. 


July 4th I received a card stating 
things were getting very dry; still the 
scale hive was showing a fairly good 
gain. This card led me to believe that 
the season was probably two-thirds 
over; and it was about noon, July sth, 
when I arrived at this yard, on my 
fourth vist. There were only about 
300 pounds of section honey finished and 
off the hives; but there was more be- 
ing finished, as the dry weather was 
favorable to the curing and sealing of 
honey. No more empty supers were 
given; and it proved that we had made 
a good guess as to the duration of the 
honey-flow, for we got all the supers 
finished except eight or ten, that need- 
ed just a little feed to finish sealing. 

I stayed four days at this trip; and 
my son and I worked faithfully with 
the sole purpose of getting this crop 
of comb honey finished up. The first 
thing we did, was to put bee-escapes 
under all the heaviest, or best finished 
supers. This was kept up until nearly 
every super in the yard had been 
handled, and all the finished sections 
removed. The partly full sections were 


put in supers, and returned to the colo- 
nies that were the most likely to fin- 
When we got through there 


ish them. 
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was no colony that had more than one 
super to finish, and several had none. 
These colonies that were left without 
supers were the new swarms that were 
still on one section of their hive. These 
were now given their other section of 


their hive. This gave them a week or 
so of the last end of the honey-flow for 
their own use, which put them in better 
shape to build up for winter. 


During the time that this shifting was 
going on, we kept in mind the fact that 
some colonies were finishing up honey 
faster than others, and these free-work- 
ing colonies were given those supers 
containing the most work to do. We 
think we gained quite a considerable 
time by doing this. 

It is a custom of ours to do lots of 
this shifting of supers from colony to 
colony. To illustrate, a colony that is 
a little sulky about drawing out founda- 
tion in the sections, will often finish up 
and seal combs quite readily; taking 
advantage of this fact, we keep these 
sulky fellows finishing up work. 

We had at this yard, about 35 new 
swarms; 30 from the 84 comb honey 
colonies, and 5 from the 84 worked for 
extracted honey. This just made up 
our loss through queenless colonies dur- 
ing spring, and was about the number 
we wanted. The first new swarms were 
hived in one section of our shallow 
hive, on combs where the bees had died 
during spring. The sections were re- 
moved from the parent colony, and giv- 
en to the new swarm, on the old stand. 
This was done immediately after hiv- 
ing; and with this treatment, there was 
not a single swarm absconded. To- 
wards the last of the season, new 
swarms were hived in the dead-colony 
hives in the extracted honey yard; so 
that the yard had the same number of 
colonies in the fall that it had the pre- 
vious fall. 

This about finishes the story, except 
that Delbert stayed and finished harvest- 
ing the crop of honey, and put it in 
marketable shape. There were 2,300 
pounds of No. 1 and fancy comb, and 
6,000 pounds of extracted. This being 
a poor season, the crop was short. Del- 
bert also fed three or four barrels of 
sugar to colonies short of winter stores. 
This yard being located on the bank of 
Rapid river, one of Michigan’s famous 
trout streams, do not imagine for a 
minute that producing honey was all we 
did. 

Feepinc Back To Get PArTLY-FILLED 

Sections COMPLETED AT THE CLOSE 

OF THE Honey SEASON. 


Delbert came home the last week of 
August, having been in this yard a lit- 
tle over three months. My last, and 
fifth visit was the 5th and 6th of No- 
vember to put the bees into their win- 
ter quarters. 

I mentioned above that there were 
several supers that were not sealed and 
in condition for the market at the close 
of the season. In these last-filled, un- 


finished sections, the part that ts capped, 
is very thin, or lean to look at, and were 
they finished up and capped without the 
cells being lengthened out, they would 
not weigh more than I1 to I2 ounces; 
and were we to feed to get them into 
marketable shape, the unsealed portion 


would be drawn out to the regular 
thickness, while the part that was capped 
would be left untouched, thus making 
a bad looking job. We remedy this by 
uncapping the portion that is capped, 
letting the bees do anew the whole job 
of capping, and this gives us a good, 
smooth, even surface—about the same 
as they cap with a natural flow. It was 
good enough, so that it went with the 
rest, at 15 cents a pound, on the car here. 


CoMPARATIVE RESULTS IN EXTRACTED 
AND Comps Honey Propuction. 
Tue Coms Honey Yarp. 


84 colonies at $4.50............ $378.00 
16 empty hives and combs at 


rR 8 OR 40.00 
300 supers complete at 5oc...... 150.00 
SME acl. wo is valentin 10.00 
E Dodey ROW: ..a05c eeaeuakows 50.00 


Total capital invested.......$628.00 
Interest on capital invested....$ 


z 


Went G0 DOOR 0. ciacaed seus een 37.68 
Rent and taxes..... Shale tpuesiid 9.00 
3008 OOGORS «64. <idsescausee 13.00 
30 pounds foundation at 54c.... 16.20 
150 shipping cases ............. 22.00 
18 outside crates at 40c........ 7.20 
Work (estimated) ............ 75.00 
Traveling expenses ............ 20.00 

Total expenses ............ $237.76 

CREDITS. 


2,300 Ibs. comb honey at 15c....$345.00 
1,000 Ibs. extracted honey at 8c. 80.00 


3S Th6. Wak OE SOE. cick ckcsian 4.50 
30 new swarms at $1.50........ 45.00 

Total recwiets 2s a csset cs $474.50 
pS eR eee 237.76 


Percent of profit on capital invested, 
37 2-3 percent. 


ExtTrAcTED Honey YARD. 


84 colonies at $4............... $336.00 
16 empty hives at $2........... 32.00 
170 upper sections and combs, $2. 240.00 


1 four-frame extractor ........ 20.00 
SAGE Shade ae eaas 1. ee eee 10.09 
i. fF an ere 50.00 

Total capital estimated ....$788.00 


Interest on capital invested....$ 47.28 


\. 2. eee 47.28 

pe oS ero re 9.00 

42 cases of empty cans.......... 21.00 

Work (estimated) ............ 25.00 

Traveling expenses ............ 20.00 

Total Qupemees scscwndsccsd $160 56 
CREDITS. 


5,000 lbs. extracted honey at 8c. .$400.00 


Op FOG. Want af 906.4 awsacedassc 15.00 
5 new swarms at $1.50.......... 7.50 

Total veceigts .c.icccccsese $422.50 
Banpones TGS 22... ccszanevecus 169.56 
POOR osuaseeees.dhaeeeee $252.94 


Percent of profit on capital invested, 
a little over 32 percent. 
Total income from both yards. .$897.00 
Total expense items............ 407 .32 


Total: profit 


Total percent of profit on both yards, 
about 34% percent. 

It will be remembered that the sea- 
son of 1906, in the location where this 


yard is located, was very poor; bee- 
keepers getting only about half a crop. 
Had the season been an ordinary one, 
and we had harvested, say, double the 
crop we did, many of the expense items 
would have been considerably reduced; 
that is, in proportion to the amount of 
honey secured. Take the item of labor: 
While there was plenty for one to do 
a considerable of the time, at other 
times there was little to do; and, had 
the crop been double, just a little ex- 
tra help at harvest time would have se- 
cured it. This extra help, and extra 
supplies would not have been anywhere 
uear as much expense, as would have 
been gained in the larger crop of honey; 
while the items of interest, wear and 
tear, rent and taxes, would be the same. 
I think this statement would be in- 
complete, unless I told what my son 
would often say, while working this 
yard. The- expression would be some- 
thing as follows: “I could have worked 
five yards for extracted honey with the 
same labor it took to- produce this crop 
of 2,300 pounds of comb honey.” 
Remus, Mich., Jan. 21, 1907. 
—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 





Honey Ripened on Hives, Etc. 


BY F. GREINER. 


In the October number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal it is said that honey 
improves if left on the hive to the end 
of the season. Thousands of bee-keep- 
ers of long experience, here and abroad, 
have said so again and again, and 
green honey has been. severely con- 
demned ever since I kept bees, if I re- 
member rightly. We all know _ that 
green honey not only lacks in body, but 
it has not the fine flavor of well-rip- 
ened honey of the same source; it is 
therefore very important that the honey- 
producer exercises care in extracting. 
The notes of warning Mr. Townsend 
and Mr. Hutchinson sound should be 
heeded, and we should at least not ex- 
tract from the combs till all sealed. If 
found necessary to extract from un- 
sealed or partly unsealed combs, such 
honey should be kept separate and sold 
for less money. So far, so good. 


I would now ask the question: Has 
any extensive experiment ever been 
made which goes to show that honey, 
after being sealed, improves with age 
if left on the hive, say to the end of the 
season? I am aware that comb-honey 
has sometimes imparted to it a peculiar 
—let me call it hive-flavor—if left on 
the hive an unduly long time. This 
flavor is somewhat objectionable to 
many, but possibly not so to some oth- 
ers. I very much doubt, however, that 
the body and general qualities of honey 
can be improved after it is sealed. [ 
have had honey sour on the hive during 
the summer season and raise the cap- 
pings. The bees sometimes remove a 
part of such honey from those cells 
which appear to contain the worst 
honey, but even that which is left in 
those combs by them has a sour taste 
and smell. The bees seem to have no 
way to improve it even if left on the 
hive to the end of the honey season, 
as Hutchinson, Townsend and Dadant 




















recommend, 
to go a little further in the selection of 
our combs before they go to the ex- 


It is therefore necessary 


tractor. The combs which contain 
soured honey have a varying percent of 
unsealed or open cells sprinkled in 
among the rest. Seldom we find more 
than one unsealed cell in a place. Look 
out for such combs. Taste of such sus- 
picious honey. If the slightest tang can 
be detected about it, reject it. I know 
of no way to improve such honey, and 
the only possible use that can be made 
of it is to put it into the vinegar bar- 
rel. It may also do for feeding bees in 
the early spring, but I do not know. [| 
should want it all used up in brood- 
rearing if I used it in this way. 


As different conditions alter cases, it 
would not do for every honey-producer 
to follow the advice of even such bee- 
masters as Mr. Townsend and Mr. 
Hutchinson to the letter, and leave all 
his honey on the hive to the end of the 
honey season, from more than one point 
of view. What may be proper and best 
for one bee-keeper may be _ entirely 
wrong for another. Located where I 
am, the early honey coming from the 
tulip tree is very dark, more so than 
even buckwheat, and decidedly unpleas- 
ant. The red raspberry honey and the 
earlier fruit-bloom honey is also objec- 
tionable on account of flavor and color. 
If I left on all extracting combs from 
the beginning of the season to the end, 
my honey would be very poor. as to 
flavor and color. A sorting out of the 
different honeys would be impractica- 
ble, and I would be the loser in the end, 
for color always stands first, flavor next, 
and body last; this, at least, is my ex- 
perience, absurd as it may be. 

Now what is to be done in such a 
case? If extracted honey must be pro- 
duced we must extract before the good 
white honey comes here about the last 
of June, then again as soon as this flow 
stops. We have to be on our guard so 
as not to have any late dark honey 
stored in the supers with the white. It 
is a a unpleasant situation. I real- 

w much more agreeable it is in a 
solr where all the honey gathered is 
practically of one color and flavor. Vir- 
ginia is one of those spots favored along 
this line; I have an out-yard there where 
practically only white honey is gath- 
ered. 

In localities where it seems necessary 
to extract several times to keep the dif- 
ferent honeys separate, naturally some 
green honey will have to be extracted. 
This answers nicely for feeding to 
comb-honey-producing colonies, and may 
be turned to good account in this man- 
ner. The washings from cappings can 
also be thus utilized if not thought best 
to make into vinegar. 


Brits or Comp ATTACHED TO SECTIONS 


We sometimes come across a colony 
of bees which is great in attaching little 
waxen legs to the face of the comb and 
the separator. I have not found this 
to be owing to queen or any special 
strain of bees, but merely a temporary 
affliction. The next season, or even the 
next super during the same _ season, 
would be free from the trouble. When 
the faces of sections are thus attached 
to the separators by little stools, dam- 


age may result if care is not taken to 
detach them. As suggested in the Oc- 
tober American Bee Journal, these con- 
necting legs should be cut loose. A 
small saw, however, does the work much 
more satisfactorily than a knife. The 
blade of a hacksaw which costs about 
3 cents may be used in lieu of something 
better, and when it becomes daubed with 
honey it may be left in a dish of water. 
I should be afraid to use a hot knife for 
fear of doing harm. 


CHANGING Sections TO HASTEN FIN- 
ISHING. 


Mr. Colton suggests, on page 682, to 
transfer the unfinished sections from 
the outside of the super to the center 
so that they will be finished quicker. He 
also says that he uses no separators. It 
will not be satisfactory, Mr. Colton, un- 
der these conditions, unless you have 
sealed surfaces each side of each sec- 
tion to be finished. When using separa- 


tors it is all right. The bees can not 
then help themselves, but must cap the 
section even. 


Coms Honey sy Express. 


The same number speaks of sending 
comb honey by express, and that the ex- 
press companies, if they accept such 
goods, should handle them with care or 
else pay damages. That is right. It is 
a very singular fact that the express 
companies demand a very high rate 
for honey, but refuse to take any re- 
sponsibility as to its safe transit and de- 
livery. I have found it unsafe—nay, 
impossible—to send comb honey in sin- 
gle cases by express and have it deliv- 
ered in good order. On the other hand, 
I have never had comb honey damaged 
materially when properly put up in car- 
riers and shipped by freight. Do not 
ship comb honey by express, is my ad- 
vice. 

Naples, N. Y. 





Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont, 


Ideal Fall Weather 





The weather here in Ontario, from 
September 15 to 25, was ideal for pre- 
paring bees for winter, and a lot of 
feeding could be done in a short time. 
From Sept. 25 to Oct. 12 it was un- 
seasonably cool, but now (Oct. 17) we 
are enjoying balmy, summerlike weath- 
er. This will give a chance for feeding 
where necessary, if the work has been 
delayed thus far. Unfortunately’ the 
writer was one who had to feed a large 
amount of sugar; but, really, the only 
undesirable part of the work was hand- 
ing out the cash, as the feeding was all 
done in such a short time. 


With three yards to feed up, the task 
looked pretty big, but with about 20 
Miller feeders at each apiary, starting 
Sept. 15, all colonies were fed in less 
than 3 weeks. While all colonies are 
heavy in stores, in our own yards I 
think the clusters will not average near- 
ly as large as in other years. Whether 
there will be difference in results as to 
wintering, as compared with other win- 
ters, remains to be seen. 





The Next Ontario Convention 





The Ontario Horticultural Exhibition, 
or as it is more generally called, the 
“Fruit, Flower and Honey Show,” will 
be held this year again in Massey Hall, 
Toronto, on Nov. 12 to 16. At the same 
time (13, 14 and 15) the Ontario bee- 
keepers will hold their annual conven- 
tion. Regarding the convention and 


exhibition, the Canadian Bee Journal 
has the following; 

“The Ontario Bee-keepers Association 
will hold their Annual Convention in 
Toronto, Nov. 13, 14 and 15, the week 
of the Fruit, Flower and Honey Show. 
A splendid program has been prepared 
for the Convention, a few of the ad- 
dresses being as follows: 

“*A Chapter of Mistakes,’ by R. H. 
Smith of St. Thomas. 

“*Foul Brood,’ by Miss Trevorrow, of 
Meadowvale. 

“‘Comb Honey,’ by S. D. House of 
Camillus, N. Y. 

“Distribution of Honey,’ by W. A. 
Chrysler of Chatham. 

“*‘The importance of keeping the 
brood-nest clear of capped honey by a 
moderate use of the extractor, either in 
the production of comb or extracted 
honey, by E. W. Alexander, of Delan- 
son, N. Y. 

“‘*The condition of the industry in 
Ontario,’—10-minute reports by the 6 
apiary inspectors. This series of ad- 
dresses should be full of interest. Ow- 
ing to excessive losses during the past 
winter, bee-keepers should more than 
ever pay greater attention to the condi- 
tion of their colonies at all times of the 
seasons. The inspectors have been vis- 
iting thousands of apiaries during the 
past year, and will, perhaps more than 


any other bee-keepers, have acquainted 
themselves with the conditions that 
make for suacess in the industry. Their 
report as to the state of foul brood will 
also be of exceeding interest. 

“The honey show will be on a differ- 
ent basis again this year as the com- 
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decided to go back to the 
system of offering prizes. A liberal sum 
is being put up, and bee-keepers all over 
the Province should take advantage of 
this opportunity to exhibit their product. 
Foo much emphasis cannot be laid on 
this show as a means of advertising, ow- 
ing to the immense population centered 
around Toronto. A_ splendid musical 
program is being offered at the show 
again. Toronto’s 4 leading bands have 
been engaged for the evenings, and a 
splendid orchestra and other music for 
the afternoons. 

“Entries should be made through the 
Secretary of the Association, Mr. P. W. 
Hodgetts, Parliament Bldg., Toronto, 
at as early a date as possible.” 

No question but that the Ontario Gov- 
ernment is to be commended for the 
interest taken in apiculture and kindred 
pursuits, and it is to be hoped the bee- 
keepers of the province will reciprocate 
by both exhibiting and visiting the Ex- 
hibition. While the very poor season 
will, to a great extent, handicap the 
bee-keeping exhibit, yet if the splendid 
show of honey at the Canadian National 
Exhibition can be taken as a criterion, 
no danger but what a creditable display 
of honey will be in evidence. 

As to the program of the Convention, 
the presence of some of the notable bee- 
keepers from “across the line” should 
be a stimulus towards drawing a bump- 
er attendance at the different sessions. 
It is to be hoped that many of our 
American cousins who are not on the 
program, can see their way clear to at- 
tend the meeting. Fortunately, the bee- 
keeping industry knows no “line,” and 
all who come to visit the “Queen City,” 
and attend the Convention, can be as- 
sured of a hearty welcome. 

Railway rates are arranged as fol- 
lows: 

“Nov. 13 and 14, special excursions 
will be run by the railways to Toronto 
from all points in Ontario, at lowest 
one-way, first-class fare. Tickets bought 
on these dates will be good for return 
up to and including Nov. 16. Those de- 
siring to attend the Exhibition on other 
dates will be able to do so at the same 
rate, but it will be necessary for them 
to obtain standard certificates from their 
station agent when they purchase their 
tickets to Toronto. One-way tickets to 
Toronto, with Standard Convention 
Certificates, can be purchased from No- 
vember 8 to 16, inclusive, and will be 
honored for the return journey free, 
regardless of the number in attendance, 
up to and including, November 20, 1907. 
These certificates must be endorsed by 
the Secretary at the Exhibition in Mas- 
sey Hall before they will be honored by 
the railways for the return trip. A fee 
of 25 cents will be charged for each 
certificate vised.” 
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The Ontario Honey Show Prizes 


mittee has 


The following is a list of the prizes 
offered at the Ontario Honey Show, to 
be held in Massey Hall, Toronto, Nov. 
12 to 16, 1907: 

1st 2d 3d 4th 
Best 20 dozén of comb honey in 

sections, (quality and finish to 

count 80 points, display 20 

points, total 100 points)..... $15 $12 $9 $6 


Best 5 dozen of comb honey in 


sections, (quality and finish to 
count 80 points, display 20 
points, total 100 points)..... 8 6 4 2 


Best one dozen of comb honey in 

sections, (quality and finish to 

count 80 points, display 20 

points, total 100 points).... 4 6-4 
Best 200 Ibs. of extracted liquid 

honey to be displayed, 1oo Ibs. 


in glass, balance in tinms..... 12 9 6 4 
Best display of 50 lbs. extract- 

ed liquid honey in glass..... 5 42 3 
Best 10 Ibs. extracted liquid 

clover honey in glass ....... 4 a 
Best 10 lbs. extracted liquid lin- 

den hongy in glass.......... a 
Best 50 lbs. of extracted granu- 

lated HeGey 6.46 0s ccgs teens 6 2 sa: 2 


Best display of 200 lbs. comb 

and extracted honey suitable 

for a grocer’s window or coun- 

ter, (comb to be in sections, 

extracted in glass jars, tins or 

other packages suitable for 

general grocery trade) ....... 10 . 4.2 
Best 25 lbs. extracted buckwheat 

honey in glass 


i has eetmad aati . - oe 
Best 2 dozen of buckwheat hon- 

CP Th SOO s cdiccwess ccs 4 tae ar 
Best 10 lbs. of beeswax,..... 3 2 

Best exhibit of 6 articles con- 


taining honey, showing the 

most practical methods’ of us- 

ing honey for domestic pur- 

POSES 2. Preece ceesesseessses 4 sve = 
Best and most practicable new 

invention for bee-keepers’ use. 5 
Best display of bees and queen 

which may be seen by visitors. 10 8 6 4 
Best method of crating and pack- 

ing comb honey, showing 12- 

section cases ready for ship- 

WUE: caiawi cectsan kn Meek , “4.58.6 
Best packages for long distance 

shipment of extracted honey, 

showing method of packing 


and crating GEME ..ss<cess 7 Ss 2 2 
3est package for retailing ex- 

tracted granulated honey, pack- 

age 00 OG Ged 23.26 hve css le ana 


The honey committee is composed of 
F. J. Miller, chairman; P. W. Hodgetts, 
secretary; and H. G. Sibbald and W. 
Couse. 
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A Serviceable Winter-Case 


In “Gleanings” for Oct. 1st, editorially 
Mr. Root has the following about win- 
ter-cases : 

“We believe that a very good serv- 


iceable winter-case can be made out of 
ordinary light building paper, or even a 
heavy grade of manilla, if oiled. The 
top of the hive should first be covered 
with several folds of newspaper, and 
then this manilla or building paper of 
suitable size should be laid on top, neat- 
ly folded around the ends and sides, and 
tied. Be sure to make the folds so they 
will shed water, not catch it.” 


While nothing is said as to localities 
where the plan outlined would be effi- 
cacious, I am quite sure that in our lati- 
tude, in severe winters, the paper pro- 
tection for hives is simply “no good.” 

A few years ago, when A. C. Miller 
and some others were boomirig the pa- 
per for winter protection, the writer was 
quite enthused, and prepared a number 
of colonies according to directions. The 
result was a complete disappointment; 
while the bees packed in the “good old 
way” (the paper advocates call it the 
refrigerator style) came through in 
grand condition. 

Bees in hives covered with paper, in 
different parts of the yard, nearly all 
perished, and what were left were mere 
nuclei in the early spring. All I have 
heard of in Ontario, who tried the plan, 
reported somewhat similar results. If 
any bee-keepers in Ontario have had 
success with the plan, I would be pleased 
to hear from them, so that I could pos- 
sibly find out why I and others failed. 


While I am at it, permit me to say 
that my opinion as to the use of paper 
for spring protection is just about the 
same as I regard it for winter use. Give 
me abundant protection over the top of 
the brood-nest, and I would not give 2 
cents for all the tarred paper that could 
be wrapped around 100 hives. Already 


some of the prominent bee-keepers of 
the United States who have tried the 
plan, are now denouncing it, and I have 
an idea that inside of 5 years, some 
of the bee-keepers who are now advo- 
cates of the system, will keep “mum” 
when tarred paper is mentioned. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Questions About Shallow Hives 


Dear Mr. Scuoti:—In a late issue of 
the American Bee Journal you describe 
a system of using extracting supers for 
all purposes—for brood-rearing, for ex- 
tracting, and for chunk honey. 


1. Do you use an excluder to confine 
the queen in the 2 lower supers? 


2. Does not rearing brood, and then 
using the same combs for surplus, give 
you dark combs and dark honey? 

3. How about pollen? I should think 
there would be more or less of it stored 


in the combs where the brood was 
reared. Will an extractor throw pollen 
out of combs? 

4. Do you use this same system for 
extracted honey? If I understand, you 
spoke mostly of chunk honey. 

5. Would this same system work in 
this locality? 

I worked 10 colonies for comb honey 
this season, and put in almost all of 
my spare time cutting out queen-cells 
and cutting brace-combs off the faces 
of the sections and fences, and I am 
about ready for something different. 
Although I will make about $75 clear of 
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expenses this year, I am going to get 

an extractor and educate the public to 

eat extracted honey and not think it is 

half glucose or something worse. There 

are no extractors in this part of the 

country. B. KINNISON. 
David City, Nebr., Sept. 17. 


No excluders are used in my apiaries. 
The queen can go into both the lower 
and upper half of the hive as it is in 
winter. As soon as the brood-nest is 
enlarged, becomes crowded, and more 
honey is coming in than is needed in 
the brood-nest, a case of empty combs 
is slipped in between the 2 halves, thus 
giving plenty of room for egg-laying 
and place for the bees. This time is 
just about when bees are beginning to 
think about swarming on account of 
their crowded condition, and this ma- 
nipulation generally knocks it out. 

The upper case now becomes our first 
extracting super, being gradually filled 
with the honey not needed below, and 
crowds out of it the brood. Besides, 
the queen has plenty of room below, 
and no excluders are needed. 

I have no trouble with dark combs, 
as my honey is the same from all of 
them. The pollen does not fly out in 
extracting; besides, most of it will be 
used up in the upper case, and the rest 
will be stored in the lower ones. 

The same system is used in the pro- 
duction of comb or extracted honey. 
The manipulation given above is the 
same for all. Later, when the flow 
comes, supers of either sections, frames 
with starters for bulk comb, or full 
combs for extracted honey, are given 
under the top case. Tiering up is then 
practiced alike with all kinds also. 





Dry Fall in North Central Texas 


Bees in this locality (Central Texas) 
are having a long rest-spell. Most of 
the queens have entirely stopped lay- 
ing, and no young brood is being reared. 
This is for the want of pasturage for 
the busy little workers. The 8-months’ 
drouth we have just passed through has 
parched the fields and meadows brown, 
and everything has more the appearance 
of midwinter than our usual spring-like 
October and November weather. 


SEE TO THE WINTER STORES. 


I should not be surprised if a good 
many bees would go into winter short 
on stores in the Northern and Central 
parts of the Sfate, owing to the long 
drouth, and the bees gathering nothing 
since June. Our usual fall crop from 
the broomweed is a failure, and it 
would be well to make a close examina- 
tion as to the amount of stores the 
bees have, and, if short, feed them. 
Don’t put this off and risk it, and com- 
plain next spring that the bees didn’t 
winter well; you had “bad luck” with 
the bees, etc. The days of “good luck” 
and “bad luck” with bees have about 
become a thing of the past here in the 
South. This is as it should be, too, 
for it is either pure neglect or hard- 
down stinginess in the apiarist if he fails 
to winter his bees in this climate. We 
have no fears of bad stores, too much 
pollen, or too many bees, etc. It is 
starvation that kills the bees here. 


REVERSE THE Hive-Botroms Now. 


If you use reversible bottom-boards, 
November is the month they should be 
reversed for the small entrance in this 
climate.. This should not be neglected, 
for the hives with deep entrances are 
sure to be infested with mice during 
the winter, which are very destructive 
to the combs, to say nothing of the an- 
noyance they cause the bees, and I have 
reasons to believe that mice sometimes 
cause “swarming out” in winter. 

GENERAL Rains Over TEXAS. 

The long drouth is at last broken. 
We have had at least 3 inches of rain 
in the last 48 hours, with prospects good 
for more, and from reports from differ- 
ent parts of the State, we think the rain 
is general. This will be of no special 
benefit to the bees the present year, but 


in keeping a young queen and 2 or 
more old queens in the same hive; but 
with young queens it is a failure with 
me. Who else has had experience along 
this line? 

Rescue, Tex. L. B. Smirn. 


Bee-Keeping in North Carolina 





I feel it is my duty to speak up for 
my old State of North Carolina, and 
let the Northern and Western bee- 
veterans know that we have some honey, 
and bees that know how to go after it. 
We have had a fine honey-flow here. 
Our principal honey-flow is sourwood, 
which is very fine and clear. The flow 
lasted 27 days. - 

I am sending a view of the home 
of my honey-bees. I have 15 colonies, 
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as most of our best honey-plants come 
up and winter over like fall-sown wheat 
or oats, this rain has come just right 
to make them do their best. 

It has been a long time since we have 
had an old-fashioned, good honey-flow 
all over the State, and it is just about 
time we were having such a year; if 
these rains continue to come this fall 
and winter, I would not be afraid to 
assure a good honey crop in 1908. 

Dr. C. C. Miller seems still. to be in 
doubt about queen-bees fighting when 
confined together. This is something 
I don’t quite understand for so practical 
a man as Dr. Miller. Old queens 2%4 
or more years old will not often fight, 
but young, vigorous queens that are 
only a few weeks or months old will 
always fight to a finish for me when 
confined together. I don’t know that 
they would do this if they were at 
liberty on the combs in the hive, but I 
should expect even then for them to 
show more or less hostility towards each 
other. 

Some may say, “What has all this to 
do with practical bee-keeping?” It has 
this to do with it: If we are to prac- 
tice the Alexander plan of keeping 2 
or more queens in the same hive, we 
want to know whether or not we can 
expect 2 or more youmg queens to work 
peaceably or not. I have no trouble 


which averaged 70 pounds to the col- 
ony. I have the hives on foundations 
8 inches high and just the width of the 
hive, and sloping as you will see in the 
accompanying picture. I arrange them 
this way so that the toads, which are 
very numerous here, can not pick up 
the bees at night. I notice them try- 
ing to catch the bees. But when they 
make a dive they lose their foothold and 
turn a somersault every time. 

We have two robbing seasons—one in 
the spring and one in the fall. While 
we have a fine honey-flow now, my bees 
are robbing now the worst I ever saw. 
It is something that I do not under- 
stand. I would like to hear from some 
of the experienced bee-keepers why they 
should rob when we have a fine flow. 
My hives are all Danzenbaker style, 
and there is no place for the bees to 
start robbing. Our fall flow is from the 
frostweed and goldenrod, which is the 
last to bloom here. 

I have been keeping bees 3 years, 
starting with one colony of Italians, and 
have built up to 15. I have had some 
gloomy times with my bees, and have 
never formed any acquaintance with 
them yet. 

The American Bee Journal is one 
hundred percent finer, and I like it much 
better since it became a monthly. 

Elkin, N.'‘C., Sept. 23. G. F. Jones. 
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Some Prime Essentials in Bee- 
Keeping 





“Good morning, Mr. Robinson, I 
thought I would come over during a 
leisure moment and ask you some im- 
portant questions concerning bees. I 
would like to have you tell me what 
you consider the most essential requisite 
to successful honey production.” 

“Mr. Jones, I can answer you in just 
two little words, ‘the queen.’ The queen 
is of the most importance to the col- 
ony, to the apiarist and to successful 
bee-keeping from a honey standpoint. 
You can build your hive of the most 
choice and expensive wood known to 
the world, but unless you have a choice 
queen of some good strain of bees your 
mouth will water for honey before you 
get it unless you buy it. The queen is 
your egg-machine, and as the eggs pro- 
duce bees, and as bees gather honey, 
how do you expect honey, when you 
hnve nothing to produce your bees? 
Any queen that is not capable of de- 
positing from 3,000 to 4,000 eggs every 
twenty-four hours and keep it up for 
weeks, just as the right time, is of no 
more use than a barren hen, so far as 
profit and honey is concerned.” 

“T see; but is that all that you con- 
sider to be of vital importance?” 


“Why, of course not, Mr. Jones. 
There is the hive to look to, as to ca- 
pacity for such a queen. Then there 
must be her breeding surface to con- 
sider. There must be storage-room sup- 
plied.” . 

“Mr. R., what do you mean by breed- 
ing surface?” 

“I mean territory, which is worker- 
bee combs, of sufficient capacity to de- 
posit enough eggs in which to produce 
a large colony of working-bees. We 
practical bee-men use a hive that is 
known as the dovetail hive. It is made 
of such dimensions as to contain 8 or 
10 frames, known as the Hoffman self- 
spacing frame. The frames are approxi- 
mately 8x17 inches interior measure. 
There are 25 worker-bee cells to every 
square inch of surface. A frame con- 
tains 136 square inches of surface, and 
as there are 25 cells to the square inch, 
you have 2400 cells tothe frame. As hon- 
ey-comb cells are built on two sides of a 
center we must double the capacity of 
the frame, which would be 4,800 cells. 
As there are 10 frames in a hive we 
would have 48,000 cells. If the apiarist 
knows his business he will see to it that 
his good queen has this much surface in 
which to rear her bees.” 

“Does the queen lay in all this sur- 
face, Mr. Robinson?” 

“Never. She occupies from none at 
all in December and January to from 
two-thirds to three-fourths in April, 
May or June, the rest being used for 
storing food-supplies, which is pollen 
and honey, this being used to feed the 
larve and for personal use. The bees’ 
order of depositing their honey, pollen 
and larve come in the form named. 
First, next to the wood part of the 
frame, they store their honey, placing 
it in semi-circular form, the largest 
amount of honey being placed in the 
corners of the frame at the top. Sec- 
ond, is placed the pollen, in a narrow 


belt just below the circle of honey, con- 


forming to it. Third is the brood, 
which occupies the rest of the frame. 

“If you have these conditions reigning 
in your hive with a young Italian queen, 
you can cock your hat up on the corner 
of your head and make sure that you 
will get a fine lot of honey from that 
colony of bees that season, if there is 
any to gather.” 

“But, Mr. Robinson, you have told 
me how to fix my bees, but you have 
not told:‘me how to get the honey.” 

“You mean, Mr. Jones, how to fix the 
bees so as to have them deposit their 
surplus for you? All right, do this: 
Get a super just the size of the brood- 
chamber, one to take the same size 
frames as above, and fill all of them 
with comb foundation. Now, just at the 
beginning of the honey-flow, go to the 
hive and take 2 or 3 frames from be- 
low and put them into the super and 
put 2 frames with the foundation below. 
Set the super on top 6f the hive and go 
your way rejoicing. Choose 2 frames 
with justethe least bit of food to place 
above. When you place the foundation 
in the brood-chamber, place it just on 
the inside of the outside frame of brood. 
This is as near as I can tell you how 
to do it, but you must bear in mind that 
it takes years of apicultural experience 
to do this just right, and at the right 


time. If you have done this right, and 
at the right time, you may expect 50 
pounds of honey from that colony in 
due time.” 

“Shall I take this honey out and let 
them alone for the year?” 

“When these combs are full and 
sealed, take the extractor and throw 
out all this honey and replace, using 
care not to break the new, tender combs. 
Replace them in the hive. If the season 
is a reasonably good one you may ex- 
pect them filled again. At the end of 
the honey-flow you can cut out some 
of these combs for comb honey if you 
desire some. Continue to take the honey 
from this top chamber just as long as 
the bees deposit it up there. I have 
taken it from some of mine as many as 
4 times during a season, and have of- 
tentimes had one colony to produce over 
200 pounds of honey during one sea- 
son. 

“I can’t tarry any longer this time, 
but I must tell you that if you want 
honey from your bees you must learn 
how to get good, young Italian queens 
into them. Further, you must cut away 
those old crooked combs and substitute 
therefor good, nice, straight worker-cell 
combs. Put them in a good, nice hive 
and then you will be all right.”—T. P. 
Robinson, Bartlett, Tex., in Dallas 
News. 





By W. A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


The Honey Crop of California 





The honey crop for 1907 has been 
far from being what it was expected 
to be. The rainfall was abundant in all 
portions of the State—in fact, in most 
places it was far above the average. 
Vegetation made a full growth, and the 
flowers were abundant enough. But the 
nectar-secretion was deficient, owing 
largely to the nights being too cool. 
In some portions along the coast the 
days were rather foggy. All of this 
kept the bees from getting in what 
would have otherwise been a record- 
breaking honey-flow. Even the fall 
flowers have not yielded much nectar; 
it seems that the bees could not gather 
enough to keep them from starving. On 
the whole, it has been a year of cool 
nights. Verily, it might be written, 
“the year was a cold frost for the bee- 
keeper.” 





Sun-Killed Wax-Larvae 


Last spring I took occasion in these 
columns to note the fact that Old Sol 
was a valuable ally of the bee-keeper 
when the latter knew how to utilize him. 
I mentioned a case where Old Sol and 


myself (we are pretty friendly old 
chaps) got in and “did things” to that 
deservedly despised depredator of the 
apiary—the wax-moth larve. I had the 
“worms” “done to a finish” by the sun’s 
tays. 

Now comes the versatile Mr. Louis H. 
Scholl, and tells in Gleanings how “hun- 
dreds of combs have been ‘disinfected’ 
in this way in our yards.” You are 
right, Mr. Scholl, the “worms” will hike 
as lively as a tramp will with a bull- 
dog attached to the seat of his unmen- 
tionables. 





Honey Getting More in Evidence 





I notice the grocery stores are now 
making a greater display of honey in 
windows and on counters than prev- 
iously. Why they are putting it for- 
ward as one of the staples they carry, 
I do not know, but it is a good thing 
for the bee-keeper that they do. Possi- 
bly the pure-food law has induced the 
store-keepers to further the sale of the 
bees’ product. When so much honey has 
been adulterated it might have made the 
shopman’s life burdensome to answer all 
the questions as to the purity of the 
honey he carried. Now everybody takes 
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it for granted that what is offered him 
is true to label. 

One thing I know just now is, that 
with butter at 85 cents per 2-pound roll, 
honey will sell better than ever. Honey 
has not advanced anywhere near in pro- 
portion to other commodities. From 35 
to 50 cents per jar (and the jar itself is 
often worth a dime) is about the pre- 
vailing price at the stores for good 
honey. I should like to see the dealer 
sell honey in bulk like he does syrup. 
I think it would be better for producer. 
If we could only place a honey on the 
market that would not granulate, the 
business would be much benefited. It 
is all right to say that candied is per se 
pure. But every grocer is not prepared 
to handle it in that shape. If all honey 
were candied the grocer would find it 
easier to sell it in that form than any 
other. Well, perhaps we might find a 
way to send all our honey to market 
in solid form. 





Fall Flowers in California 


The flowers of the fall are not over- 
numerous in ‘California; neither are 
those we have prolific in nectar. At 
least such have been my observations. 
I believe no native flower can compare 
with the eucalyptus from Australia, sev- 
eral varieties of which bloom during the 
fall and winter months in California, 
and as they have been planted quite ex- 
tensively in some places, they make 
good bee-forage. 

Another foreign bee-flower common 
in California, but perhaps not planted 
extensively enough to be of any great 
benefit to the bees, is the pepper-tree 
(Schinus molli) of Chile. In this por- 
tion of the State it is in full swing in 
September. This year it was blooming 
earlier than usual—I saw some trees 
in a state of inflorence as early as May, 
and these same trees are so continuing 
at this writing (August 28) and I have 
reason to believe they will do so for a 
month or more yet. I have always con- 
sidered it a good honey-secreting tree. 





Wm. Muth-Rasmussen 


This is the name of a bee-keeper this 
State has reason to be proud of; but 
how seldom do we hear of him nowa- 
days. Over a quarter of a century ago 
he began contributing to the bee-papers, 
often furnishing drawings to illustrate 
the same. He is a genius, but for some 
time past he has been “hiding his light 
under a bushel.” I believe there are 
few bee-keepers in the State that are 
better able to write upon topics bee- 
cultural than is this gentleman. And 
like the late Charles Dadant, when he 
began bee-keeping in this country Eng- 
lish was, I believe, a language he was 
not accustomed to write; but his desire 
to express intelligently in print caused 
him to study up in this language, so that 
in a short time he could write better 
English than the average ‘person to the 
manor born. 

I have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Muth-Rasmussen, but a score or 
so of years ago we carried on a corre- 
spondence. By this means, and through 


a series of articles he contributed to the 
Pacific Rural Press, about 15 years ago, 
I came to know something of the man 
and his attainments. He is a machinist, 
I believe, by trade, but a bee-keeper by 
preference. His home is in far-off Inyo 
County—one of the most inaccessible 
spots on earth, or it was so a few years 
ago. A railroad may have reached that 
section by this time. 





rr 


Naming Honey 


A few days ago I had occasion to visit 
a gentleman connected with the ship- 
ping department of a large syrup-pack- 
ing firm in San Francisco. As the gen- 
tleman was not at his place of duty 
at the time I called, I decided to await 
his return. To pass the time away, I 
casually surveyed that end of the busi- 
ness, and noted what was being sent 
off. I noticed that everything was guar- 
anteed under the Pure Food Law of 
1906, or bore on the label just what the 
package contained. Some extracted 
honey was being made ready for ship- 
ment, and I picked up one of the jars 
and read the label, which was nicely 
lithographed in colors. On a separate 
narrow label, pasted just below the cork, 
was the statement that the contents 
were packed just as it came from the 
package of the producer. That left the 
matter, if there was any, of adultera- 
tion, “up to” the apiarist. I should sup- 
pose, and it is fair to say, that that 
means purity, as no bee-keeper, I think 
has been known to adulterate his honey. 
It would not pay him to do so. 


But I would protest against some of 
the highfaluting names some of these 
city packers give the honey that they 
send out. For instance, the honey I 
mentioned above, was called “Wild Rose 
Honey.” There are some wild roses in 
California, but they do not furnish 
honey enough to feed a cub bear. Mr. 
Packer, your honey would taste just as 
sweet under its true name. 


The Eucalyptus 





Prof. Cook is out again in praise of 
these trees of the antipodes. | indorse 
what he says; in fact, since 1876 I have 
been a warm advocate of these trees 
for an addition to our nectar-secreting 
flora. Hereabouts I am sorry to ob- 
serve that large numbers of the trees 
are being cut down, as the land is fall- 
ing into the hands of the real estate 
boomer. Several large groves of trees 
more than a quarter of a century old 
have been sacrificed during the past two 
years. I believe this is one reason why 
my bees have not stored any consid- 
erablz amount of fall honey the past few 
months. The cutting of the gum-trees 
would be all right if others had been 
plafited to succeed them. As far as I 
know, the planting of these trees has 
been on the wane. And this should not 
be, for the wood has been greatly in 
demand the past year for fuel for do- 
mestic purposes. Since coal has soared 
up in price to almost double its former 
price, gum-wood—as eucalyptus-wood is 
called—has about doubled in value, too. 
I understand it is selling at from $7:50 
to $10 per cord in 4-foot lengths. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Il 
Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


Best Height from Ground for Hives 


What is the best height from the 
ground for bee-hives? I have mine 20 
inches, on a 4-legged stool, each hive 
separate. I have each leg of the stand 
protected half way from the ground up 
by a tin shield under which is a satu- 
rated rope of tar and kerosene. This 
is to keep out all the insects, such as 
ants, etc. I have never seen this done, 
but thought it a good idea. Am I right? 
I am not certain whether I should not 
allow access to hive for bees that hap- 
pen to get in the grass, or that fail to 
alight on the board. I see most hives 
have a sloping stand. Which is the 
best, all things considered? 

New Jersey. 


Answer. —Locality and conditions 
must decide. In some parts of the 


South your plan is adopted, and is ab- 
solutely indispensable, for the ants dre 
so destructive that free access to the 
hives means the ruin of the colonies. 
In my locality I think it is much better 
to have the hives close down to the 
ground. Ants do not make much trou- 
ble, and, as you suggest, when a heav- 
ily-laden bee, returning from the field, 
drops to the ground from exhaustion, 
it is much better that it can crawl into 
the hive without having to fly up very 
high. Perched up, a hive is of more con- 
venient height to work at, but only while 


one is standing. For one who works 
all day at bees it is easier to sit, and 
he will live more years than if he does 


his work standing. If I were living 
in your locality I think I _ should 
very much prefer having the hives low 
down, and have a comfortable seat. 
Costs less, too. 
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Changing Hives—Doubling Colonies 
for Winter 

1. I am taking care of a few colonies 
in old-fashioned immovable 8-frame 
hives. Can I in any way advantageously 
get them into 10-frame Langstroth hives, 
either this fall or in the spring, so as to 
have the full benefit of their summer’s 
work in the new hives? 

2. Some of the colonies swarmed out 
so late that they have not surplus honey 
enough to winter themselves, while oth- 
ers have more than I think necessary. 
Can a small late colony be doubled in 
with a large one and wintered through 
as one strong colony? MINNESOTA. 


Answers.—I. Don’t think of disturb- 
ing bees by anything like transferring as 
late as October, or even in September. 
It would not give them a fair chance 
to get comfortably arranged for suc- 
cessful wintering. Wait till fruit-bloom 
next year, or perhaps better still, wait 
till they swarm, and then break up the 
old hive 21 days later. If the frames 
were not “immovable” it would be a 
different thing, but even in that case 
they better be left undisturbed till next 
spring. 

2. Yes, although there is some dan- 
ger of fighting. One way is to set one 
hive over the other, wirecloth between 
them, and after 3 or 4 days or a week 
arrange all the filled frames in the one 
hive. It may do without the wirecloth 
if you set the one over the other very 
quietly, so that each colony will stay 
in its own hive till a warm day comes. 


<——- 


Introducing Queens 





1. I purchased 7 queens and I tried 
to introduce them by placing the new 
queens in the hives they were expected 
to occupy and leaving them 3 days be- 
fore removing the old queens. At the 
time I removed the old queens I gave 
the bees a chance at the candy. Four 
of the old queens I caged and placed 
in upper stories, so that if the young 
queens were killed I could let the old 
queens out in the hives they formerly 
occupied. In every hive where both old 
and young queens were caged, the young 
queen was killed when she was let out. 
Did the bees recognize their old mother 
in a cage with a quilt between her and 
the bees, and the young queen directly 
among the bees? 

2. Is this the usual state of things, 
or do you usually leave the old queen 
in the hive to replace any loss? 

3. In 3 hives that I had killed the 
old queens (upon taking them out) the 
young queens were accepted. But one 
colony had 9 sealed queen-cells and the 
young queen was right among them. 
What were they going to do? 

Missour!. 

ANSWERS.—I. Being in a cage would 
not at all prevent the queen from be- 
ing recognized as well as if she had been 
at large. There was a quilt between 
the 2 stories, but it is not clear whether 
there was communication between them. 
If there was a chance for the bees to 
get up from below, even if only a small 
passage, then it was much the same 
as if the old queen had been in the 


lower story, and the bees would be pret- 


ty certain to kill the new queen. If the 
quilt shut off all communication between 
the 2 stories, then it was strange the 
new queen should have been killed. 

2. No, it is not usual to leave the old 
queen in any part of the hive after the 
bees are allowed to release the new one. 
If it be desired to save the old queen, 
she may be taken with 2 or 3 frames of 
brood and adhering bees, and the whole 
put, as a nucleus, in another hive. 

3. It is nothing unusual for bees to 
start queen-cells when a new queen is 
introduced. Even if the old queen be 
caged, they are likely to start cells. 
Although a queen is in the hive, she is 
not laying, and they seem to think a 
successor should be supplied that would 
do better work at laying. After the 
queen is freed and gets to laying they 
may destroy all the cells, but sometimes 
a young queen is allowed to hatch and 
destroy the laying queen. 





Does Queen Lay in October ?—Pre- 
venting Swarming 


1. I looked into one of my bee-hives 
the other day to see if the colony had a 
queen. I found no eggs _ whatever, 
neither any larve. Now, as I am a be- 
ginner, I should like to know if the 
queen lays eggs in October. The cli- 
mate is rather cool. 

2. As I want to be prepared for next 
year, I should like to know how to keep 
my bees from swarming. MINNESOTA. 


ANSwers.—I. The queen sometimes lays 
well on into October, but in most cases, 
as far North as Minnesota she is more 
likely to stop laying in September. 

2. A whole lot of people have been 
trying to find out that same thing for a 
good many years, and perhaps no plan 
has been found yet that is entirely sat- 
isfactory to all, although every now and 
then some one claims to have succeeded. 
Perhaps the larger number content 
themselves with shaking swarms as 
coming the nearest to entire prevention, 
although strictly speaking it does not 
prevent at all, only anticipates the ac- 
tion of the bees. If you are working 


for extracted honey the problem is eas- 
ier than with comb honey. The Da- 
dants get along with only 2 to 5 percent 
of their colonies swarming, and their 
only means of prevention is giving 
abundance of room, both in the brood- 
chamber and in the surplus apartment. 
The Demaree plan with some is entirely 
successful in preventing all swarming. 
Just before there is danger of swarm- 
ing, put all the brood in a second story, 
leaving the queen in the lower story 
with empty combs or foundation, and a 
queen-excluder between the two stories. 
Perhaps this may work perfectly with 
you. 





Wintering in Chaff-Hives— Caucasian 
Bees 


1. I have made a number of chaff- 
hives, 3% by % inch dead space filled 
with dry chaff packed in moderately 
tight. Will my bees, all good strong 
colonies, winter in these set on the south 
side of an 8&-foot fence? The covers 
are chaff also, 1% inches in center and 
5¥ on edges. 

2. With an opening (entrance) say 
4x¥% inches, do I need any further ven- 
tilation, if I attend to keeping the en- 
trance open during the winter? 


3. What is the present consensus of 
opinion among bee-men regarding the 
Caucasians? I may as well mention 
that I have a colony which while not 
overly strong, as I robbed it of brood 
to start other colonies, gave me about 
25 pounds of comb honey, and the sea- 
son was remarkably poor. I think. Per- 
haps I think so because I am just com- 
mencing in the bee-business. Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—I. You can tell next spring 
better than I can tell now; but if obliged 
to make a guess in the case, I should 
say they ought to winter all right. 

2. I think not. 

3. There is no consensus as yet. One 
says they’re tip-top, another says they’re 
not worth keeping. Perhaps there are 
Caucasians and Caucasians. Your opin- 
ion is as good as that of any one else, 
after you find out what they will do for 
you as compared with others. 





A Recorp In TAKING Orr Honey. 


We have harvested a good crop this 
year, and I made a record in taking off 
extracted honey. I should like to see 
this surpassed by some of the plain- 
frame men. In to hours 2 boys and 
myself took off extracted honey, put all 
the combs back, and cased 350 gallons 
of honey. I took off every comb and 
wheeled them to the tent in a wheel- 
barrow, four 1o-frame bodies at a time. 
That talk about its being so hard to get 
self-spaced combs out of hives is all 


nonsense. The day before we made this 
record we took our outfit 14 miles, and 
put the tent and everything in working 
order, and extracted 300 gallons. But 
we had to get up at 2 a. m.; but that 
shows what can be done if one gets in 
a rush—A. H. Knolle, of Texas, in 
Gleanings. 





GASOLINE ENGINE FOR EXTRACTING. 


E. W. Alexander is enthusiastic as to 
the use of a gasoline engine for those 
who produce extracted honey on a large 
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scale. Indeed, he thinks that a bee- 
keeper with 100 colonies cannot afford 
to do without such an engine, whose to- 
tal running expense is less than 1% 
cents an hour, which is always ready to 
work, and never complains of being 
tired. He says in Gleanings: 


“Now the question is, in your mind, 
‘Can I afford to buy this outfit?’ Well, 
I will tell you what it is doing for us, 
then you can answer that question your- 
self. One year ago, with about the 
same number of colonies, we employed 
two men during the season, and a third 
man part of the time. Now we can do 
the work much better and easier with 
one man. You can figure out the 
amount here saved. During the extract- 
ing season we usually extract our combs 
6 times, and we now find that such sets 
of combs, when taken from the extrac- 
tor, are about 2 Ibs. lighter than they 
have ever been before. Here we gain 
at least 10 Ibs. per colony during the 
season. I leave this also for you to 
figure out—the many dollars’ worth of 
honey saved on nearly 700 colonies.” 





DEUTSCHER IMKERBUND. 


Under this title has been formed a 
grand union of practically all the differ- 
ent organizations of German-speaking 
bee-keepers—at least it is the expecta- 
tion that those societies which have not 
yet done so will give in their adher- 
ence—and German bee-papers are en- 
thusiastic over the matter. Well they 
may be, for the organization at its start 
numbers 100,000 members, with the 
prospect of increase to 150,000 or more. 


And our National Association has 
only 2,500 members! 





Prices or Honey. 


Something out of whack about quo- 
tations in “Honey Markets.” A differ- 
ence of 6 or 8 cents a pound between 
places so near together, and a higher 
quotation in Frisco than New York 
don’t look right. Fact is, the dictum 
of those men who make quotations has 
almost everything to do with settling 
the price, and those 16-cent men are not 
doing the square thing by us producers. 
With the advance in prices in general, 
and a shortage in the supply, anything 
like 16 cents for comb honey is out of 
all reason. Talk about honey being a 
luxury, and anything more than 16 cents 
being prohibitive! The fact is, honey is 
an economical article of food, and with 
our pure-food laws there’s no reason 
why it may not take its proper place as 
a staple article—at 25 cents much 
cheaper than butter, even if you call it a 
luxury. Years ago 25 or 30 cents was 
not a prohibitive price, and it wouldn’t 
be now. Luxuries are cut out when 
pinching hard times come, but times are 
not pinching. Never, perhaps, was there 
a time when people in general were 
more able to indulge in luxuries than 
now—never more willing, and they’re 
willing to pay the price” The whole 
thing is, that a few men set the pace and 
we producers stand it. Gentlemen who 
do the quoting, please give us a square 
deal—[That’s right, Doctor. These men 
mean to give us a square deal; but they 


do not appreciate the fact that the crop 
is very short; that fruit is scarce; that 
adulterated honey can not pull down the 
price of good honey as formerly. There 
has been a marked advance in all food 
products except honey. While it has 
advanced in some markets to a fair price 
it has made only a slight gain in others. 
This is not as it should be.—Ep.]—Stray 
Straw in Gleanings. 





NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL SUPERSEDURE— 
WHicH? 


R. L. Taylor discusses this question in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review, and thinks 
the answer depends upon which pays 
best financially. In artificial supersedure 
the first item of expense is, say for 100 
colonies, not less than $50 for queens. 
He does not fancy the job of looking 
through the 100 populous colonies to 
find their old queens. Mr. Taylor con- 
tinues thus: 

“Then, there are 100 queens to be in- 
troduced; and after all is done, what has 
been gained? Colonies with queens that 
possibly, (but by no means certainly), 
may average a little better, and that is 
all. Some of these queers, as with any 
introduced queens, will disappear after 
beginning to lay; occasionally one will 
not be accepted at all. It is quite prob- 
able that 2 or 3 of the colonies, unless 
looked after closely, may go into winter 
quarters queenless; and if the bees have 
wintered badly the queens will keep 
perishing in the spring just as the ,re- 
jected ones would have done in the same 
circumstances. Queens in colonies that 
have wintered well, even though such 
colonies have not been requeened, do 
not disappear by the half-dozen in the 
spring. In an apiary of from 150 to 200 
colonies I seldom find more than 2 or 
3 queenless colonies—in fact, as many 
colonyless queens as queenless colonies. 

“} will not deny that one may keep 
his apiary a little more uniform in 
strength by the requeening of an oc- 
casional colony, but I cannot escape the 
conviction that his care and time might 
be more profitably employed in a finan- 
cial point of view. If the gratification 
of a sentiment is of more value in his 
estimation—of more value than a thicker 
wallet—well and good. 

“Who dare affirm that, not better but 
as good queens can be supplied colonies 
by any interference of the hand of man 
as by natural supersedure, where all is 
accomplished without any excitement or 
disturbance? The bees, it must be ad- 
mitted, attend to this very well, as was 
to be expected, for it is mature. There 
will be a few failures, no doubt, but if 
my Own experience is a safe guide, 5 
percent would easily cover the whole of 
them. How easy, then, becomes the so- 
lution of the whole matter; simply keep, 
with almost no trouble or expense, 5 
percent more colonies. 





Bree-KEEPING ON THE DANUBE—HONEY 
IN VIENNA. 


The following is a translation of an 
article in Btenenvater, made by Fr. 
Greiner of New York, for Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. It is entitled, “Bee-keep- 
ing on the Shores of the Danube; Price 
and Market of Honey in Vienna” : 


I commenced bee-keeping in 1890 with three 
box hives. How I increased my apiary during 
the following 14 years, partly by purchase, 
partly by natural swarming, need not be told. 

uring the first three years there was no 
honey to sell; but during the next three years 
the crops ran between 140 and 200 pounds 
from the yard. This amount was easily dis- 
posed of in my little village at 40 cents per 
pound. It appeared that 200 ounds was 
about the maximum I could find sale fo. in the 
place. The bees, however, kept increasing, so 
did the honey crops, and soon I had a surplus 
of 200 pounds, yes, even 300, above what 
could sell to my neighbors, and the question 
arose: “What can I do with it?” I put out a 
sign, “Honey for Sale.”” I advertised in the 
papers, putting my advertisement on wrapping- 
papers of the groceries; I left some honey at 
the stores, canvassed bakeries, drug-stores, etc., 
and always carried samples of honey in glass 
vials with me, but I failed to make sale for 
such a quantity of honey. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in increasing the sale in my home mar- 
ket by 120 pounds, and this was the limit. 
What now? Must I sell cheaper or reduce the 
number of colonies? 

It happened just at this time that an old 
schoolmate of my wife, then living in Vienna, 
called on us. After taking in the situation 
she suggested, “Bring your honey to Vienna. 
I warrant you a sale of five pounds in the 
house where I live.” This was considered, 
and after a few days my wife went to Vienna 
and took five pounds of honey with her, which 
she had no trouble in selling at our old estab- 
lished price. After one week she made a sec- 
ond trip and took 10 pounds with her which 
she sold; and after four weeks more a third 
trip was made, and another ten pounds was 
disposed of. One family recommended our 
honey to another, till finally we about mono 
lized the honey market in this street, having 
honey customers in as many as twenty differ- 
ent houses. Today, after five years of persis- 
tent efforts, my wife has sold, from June 16 
to Dec. 10, as much as 1,072 — of ex- 
tracted honey, all at 40 cents. It seemed pret- 
ty hard for the first two years to peddle money 
It went somewhat against our grain. Still, 
wife was always courteously received every- 
where, even invited to take meals, etc. She 
enlightened people, and overcame the mistrust 
and the notions held by the general run of 
people. To think that she succeeded selling 
nearly 1100 pounds of honey in one year!— 
what honey-producer could make a better show- 


ing? 

, a has a population of 1,500,000. There 
are 3000 streets and 3300 houses. A great deal 
of honey could be disposed of here in this 
city if the bee-keepers would go to work sys- 
tematically. But one must not be ashamed 
of hard and honest work. 


CoMMENTS BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


It is an undisputed fact that there is not 
honey enough produced, either in Germany or 
Austria, to supply the demand; and still the 
great problem is not how to produce but how 
to sell. European conditions are such that 
“honest work” is just enough humiliating and 
degrading so that hundreds of bee-keepers 
shrink from peddling the product of their bees. 
It is next to an impossibility for the city con- 
sumer to meet the producer face to face. The 
more refined, the better posted and educated 
the latter is, the greater the barrier that sepa- 
rates him from the first. He would be ashamed 
to look other people in the face if it were 
known he “peddled.” The American may do 
any kind of work and preserve his dignity. 


A late article of F. Dickel, in Die Biene, 
“Proposition how to make Bee-keeping more 
Popular and Better Paying,” concentrates its 
force upon the sale of honey in particular. 
There seems difficulty in reaching consumers. 
On the other hand, consumers have difficulty 
in finding the producers of honey. They would 
like to purchase a pure article, but have no 
way of finding out where to get it. Dickel 
has the idea of establishing a honey-exchange, 
and advertising the same in the city papers, 
also appointing agents in the different cities 


to make the sales, for which service the agent 
is to receive nothing. A price is to be agreed 
upon. The publishing of articles on bees, of 
general interest, he also recommends. 

From all the above it will be seen that bee- 
keepers in other lands are wrestling with the 
same problem we are in America, and are con- 
sidering the same means to solve it. 





A Score or COMMONLY 

TIONS. 

1. Should supers be left on the hives 
during the winter? 


ASKED QUES- 
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No, not unless you wish to remove 
the inside fixtures and substitute pack- 
ing material. 


2. Will it hurt the bees to open the 
hives in cold weather? 

Yes. Ordinarily hives should not be 
opened after the cold weather sets in, 
as it breaks the propolis sealing and 
permits cold wind to blow through the 
cracks. If it is absolutely necessary, 
wait until a warm day. 


3. Which are better—sealed covers or 
absorbent cushions laid on the tops of 
the frames? 

Sealed covers. There was a_ time 
when it was considered best to place 
cushions directly over the frames; but 
since they often get wet from water of 
condensation, and freeze, flat covers 
sealed down by the bees are now rec- 
ommended. 


4. Should queen-excluders be left on 
through the winter? 

No. 

5. How can I tell whether there is 
enough honey in the hives? 

By looking over the combs before 
cold weather comes. There should be 
an average of three or four pounds of 
sealed stores in each comb. 


6. How much honey does it take to 
winter a colony? 

From 20 to 30 pounds, depending upon 
the size of the colony. Bees in a cel- 
lar usually need less than those out of 
doors. 


7. How can J winter a weak colony? 

In a good bee-cellar. But it is gen- 
erally best to unite the weak ones be- 
fore winter. 


8. Does it pay to give cellared bees a 
mid-winter flight? 

Yes, if mecessary. But the best way 
is to manage so that they will not need 
such a flight. As long as bees are quiet, 
don’t disturb them. 


9g. My cellar has a damp floor; 
it do for wintering bees? 

Yes, if the damp floor is the only ob- 
jection. If the atmosphere is dry, the 
air good, and the temperature kept 
about 45 degrees, there should be no 
trouble. 

10. Is cork dust good for winter pack- 
ing? 

Yes, if you can get it cheaply. Usually 
it is pretty expensive. 


will 


11. Shouldn’t double-walled hives 
have packing material under the bot- 
tom-boards? 

Not unless they are raised from the 
ground, and in many cases it would not 
even be necessary then. 


12. Why did four of my five colonies 
die that I wintered out-of-doors? 

We don’t know, as you haven’t given 
us all of the particulars. Any of the 
following reasons might explain the 
trouble: Colony too weak in the fall; 
bees too old; packing insufficient; lo- 
cation too much exposed; entrance too 
large or small; queen dead; poor qual- 
ity or too small quantity of stores; wet 

packing. 


13. How large an entrance should I 
have for my colonies in eight-frame 
hives wintered out-of-doors? 


It depends upon the strength of the 
colony; but 34x4 inches is probably not 
too small. Smaller’ entrances are now 
considered better than the larger ones 
advised several years ago. 


14. One of my queens died in Jan- 
uary. What can be done? 

Introduce another queen if you are 
so fortunate as to have one. If not, 
unite the queenless colony with some 
other weak colony. 

15. The packing over my bees is wet. 
What shall I do? 

You should have put on a super cover 
so that the bees could seal it down. 
A dry cushion can be placed over this 
if necessary. 


16. How can I keep my bees from fly- 
ing out when the sun shines, and dy- 
ing on the snow? 

Place a board in such a position that 
the sun can not shine in at the en- 
trance, thus luring the bees out when it 
is too cold for them to fly. 


17. Cand winter my bees in a build- 
ing above the ground? 

Yes, if the temperature can be kept 
uniform at 45 degrees. Otherwise you 
had better not experiment. 


18. How can I feed my bees in the 
cellar? 

Place an empty super on the hive, 
and partly fill it with moistened loaf su- 
gar. 

19. How may I know whether my 
colonies out-of-doors are short of 
stores? 

If necessary, open the hives and make 
an examination on the first warm day. 
But it would have been much better if 
you had made sure that there were 
plenty of stores in the fall. 


20. Why is sugar syrup preferable for 
winter food to honey? 

Because it is cheaper, 
ing, and always the same. Some kinds 
of honey are not at all suitable for 
winter food.—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
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The Bravery of Bee-Keeping 


BY T. MAGUIRE. 


I never fully realized the possibilities 
of bee-keeping under the bar-frame sys- 
tem until I saw an “expert” at a local 
show handling a soap-box full of bees 
for the edification of the public. He 
was just an ordinary “expert,” nothing 
exceptional about him to all appearances, 
but the way he handled those bees was 
a caution. He wore neither gloves nor 
veil, but nevertheless he treated these 
bees with a familiarity absolutely un- 
canny. He took the combs out of the 
box, with myriads of bees clinging to 
them, and showed them round to the 
admiring crowd. He playfully stirred 
the bees up with a pencil, pulled their 
ears, and tickled their tails, and they 
seemed to enjoy it. He gathered them 
in fist-fulls off his nose and eyebrows, 
and went round and caught stray ones, 
and brought them back to the fold, with- 
out the slightest objection on their part, 
and he talked volubly all the time of 
subduing and swarming, dividing and 
doubling, of queens and drones, ana 


workers, and many other things, in so 
off-hand a way that his audience were 
thoroughly convinced of the absurd sim- 
plicity of it all. I was delighted beyond 
measure to find it so easy, and I en- 
thusiastically hastened home with some 
carbolic and muslin to emulate the per- 
formance of the plausible old scoundrel, 
putting on veil and gloves, however, 
just as a matter of form. 

I invited two ladies to see me tame 
the ferocious insects, and I got them 
to adjust the veil, as being “experts” 
in that form of garment. I have since 
had occasion to distrust experts of every 
kind whatsoever. 

At first everything went off beauti- 
fully. The smoke and the carbolic 
had a most soothing effect on the in- 
sects, and I was able to examine them 
at much closer quarters than I had ever 
done before. I was delighted, and be- 
gan to feel quite proud. It did feel a 
bft queer to find so many stings wag- 
ging about in such dangerous proximity 
to my face—it was about as exhilarating 
as being in a somewhat flimsy cage in 
the middle of a forest of tigers—but I 
pretended to enjoy it, and explained to 
the two ladies that it was nothing when 
you got used to it. They were lost in 
admiration of my bravery and skillful- 
ness, and gaining courage I began to 
bustle the bees round a bit, as I saw 
the old chap doing at the show. But 
they were evidently a different race 
of bees from his, or perhaps they 
found such treatment a little strange 
at first: At all events, they _ re- 
fused to be bustled. The peaceful buzz 
quickly changed into 4 vicious snarl, 
and it soon became’ evident the 
nasty little beggars had got up their 
backs and were looking for scalps. They 
bashed up against the veil with an an- 
gry whizz, and they fizzed round the 
fingers of my gloves in a way that made 
me thank Providence for having the 
kindly protection. I was rather alarmed, 
to tell the truth; but I felt fairly secure. 


Alas! however, I had not counted 
on the way that veil had been fixed. 
Bees have evidently a very efficient intel- 
ligence department. There was a weak 
place in the fastening of the veil, and 
they found it out. I thought I could 
almost distinguish a chuckle from the 
first bee, as, to my intense horror, I 
felt him crawl up my neck inside the 
veil! Soon another followed, then sev- 
eral more, and in a short time they 
seemed to be dozens, hundreds, thou- 
sands, millions of bees crawling all over 
my face and neck. They explored the 
roots of my hair, they sounded the 
depths of my ears, they crawled over 
my face and eyelids and moustache in 
endless numbers, The situation was ap- 
palling. If one dropped into a nest of 
rattle snakes or a bears’ den he could at 
least fight for this life, but what was an 
unfortunate wretch to do with a big pair 
of gloves firmly and relentlessly tied on 
his wrists, and with a veil secured in the 
most diabolical fashion with dozens of 
pins, and swarming with excited bees 
on the lookout for soft spots round his 
face, and all getting ready to sting at 
a given signal? When the two ladies 


became apprised of the situation they 
hastily decamped. Whilst I was trying 
to consider what on earth I should do 




















one enterprising bee, with a very super- 
ior kind of sting, ventured to inspect 
the inside of my nose. I remembered a 
song I once heard commencing: 


“Go ’way, good massa bee, 
I ain’t no rose, 

Dat ain’t no honeyed fow’r, 
Only my nose!” 


I sniffed one desperate sniff to drive 
the intruder out, and then I discovered 
how well she was provided in the sting- 
department. I got it, and no mistake. 
I considered no longer. I caught the 
hat and veil, gave it one desperate tug, 
slashed it off, and sprinted, making a 
“bee-line” for the far end of the gar- 
den. The remaining bees must have been 
too much astonished to attend to their 
work properly, for I escaped fairly well 
considering; but what a face I had for 
several days after! 

For some time afterwards my thoughts 
were principally occupied with two sub- 
jects—how to get the better of those 
bees, and how to accomplish a sufficient- 
ly blood-thirsty revenge on that “ex- 
pert.” I had almost decided on a div- 
ing suit for the former purpose, and a 
large pair of hobnailed boots and a 
knobby blackthorn for the latter when 
chance threw in my way a more con- 
venient and enjoyable opportunity of 
killing both birds with one stone. 

es... e Rl So 


Shortly after my adventure with the 
bees, I heard that the very “expert” 
gentleman who was the cause of it was 
in the locality and was looking up bee- 
keepers to enlighten them on the mod- 
ern methods of working. Here was my 
opportunity. I immediately sent him a 
cordial invitation to come and clear up 
some difficult’ points for me, and I 
laughed with joy on getting his post- 
card making an appointment. 

Now, although I made -so signal a 
failure in my attempt to subdue my 
bees, I can claim to complete success 
in being able to stir them up thoroughly. 
An old countryman once told me how to 
do it. For obvious reasons I cannot 
give the recipe away, but it certainly is 
an infallible plan, and will convert the 
most amiable hive of bees into a tor- 
nado of raging, tearing demons, on very 
short notice. Of course, I had my swarm 
carefully roused up for the old chap 
when he came. 

He is a solemn and portly gentle- 
man, with a paunch and a double chin; 
an air of ponderous wisdom tempered 
by a smile of superior knowledge. My 
heart almost melted with pity for him 
when he came into the garden; but 
something in the swagger and his smile 
recalled the performance at the show, 
and I hardened up again. 

He strutted over to the hive with a 
self-satisfied air. 

“Hadn't you better put on a veil?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, not at all,” he replied. “It’s not 
necessary. Bees know a friend when 
he comes to visit them. Just a little 
wipe of the carbolic, if you please?” 

He took the lid off the hive with a 
sort of professional flourish, and placed 
the carbolic cloth in position with an- 
other. I awaited events, at a respecta- 
ble distance. 

“Seem a bit noisy, don’t they?” he re- 


marked. I assented; as solemnly as I 
could. 

“Now, then, let’s see what they’re 
like,” he said, as he removed the cloth. 
There was a moment’s hush, and then 
a vigorous buzz. He replaced the cloth, 
and then after a minute or so took it 
off once more. He did the same thing 
again, several times, at intervals, but 
the noise still continued, and the bees 
were beginning to come out underneath, 
and were careering around with an un- 
mistakable note of war in their music. 
Presently one settled on his hand, and 
stung him. He merely drawled out, 
“Ah!” and watched the insect in an 
interested sort of way, whilst it 
squirmed out the sting and flew off, 
when he smiled. over reassuringly at 
me. But he began to look puzzled as 
more and more bees came out, and the 
war-note increased in itensity and ve- 
hemence. He must have got several 
more stings by this time, but his pro- 
fessional dignity being at stake, he made 
no complaint as yet. 

“I’m afraid this is not their day at 
home,” I remarked. “Better clear out, 
I think, as they seem in a fighting 
mood.” 

“They are certainly in a nasty hu- 
mor,” he replied. Just then one stung 
him on the nose, and he began to move 
off. The bees followed. He moved 
faster, so did the bees. Then he broke 
into a run, made a quick dash to one 
side, and doubled in his tracks like a 
hare. The bees seemed to enjoy it. 
They “zipped” down on his bald head 
and buzzed around his ears. They went 
up his sleeves and into his pockets. 
They were to right of him, to left of 
him, in front, and behind, like the can- 
non around the heroes of Ralaclava. He 
danced through a gooseberry bush and 
barked his shins over a wheelbarrow, 
dropping his spectacles in the process. 
He frolicked through a cabbage bed, and 
crashed into a cucumber frame like a 
wild elephant. He fought with his hat, 
as long as a vestige of it remained. 
He cursed and swore, and laid about 
him, the bees paying careful attention 
to business all the time... 

I lay down on the grass and choked, 
till the tears ran from my eyes. I felt 
sorry for him, but if the whole em- 
pire were at stake, I couldn’t stir a 
finger to help. I wasn’t able to see ex- 
actly how he finished up, but after a 
time a very angry and crestfallen and 
dilapidated old gentleman hobbled up 
the garden, trying to rub his head, and 
his face, and his shins, all at the same 
time. There was no use in trying to 
comfort him. I decided to let him swear 
for another while till he cooled a little. 

After he had eased himself of some 
picturesque words, he demanded, “Where 
the blankety—blank so-and-so did you 
get those bees from?” 

“Swarmed them -myself last April,” 
I replied, as calmly as my emotion would 
allow. 

“By I'll swear it was the devil 
himself swarmed them,” he _ roared. 
“They’re the wickedest pack of demons 
I ever came across.” Then he put in a 
good many ornamental expressions 
which cannot be set down here, and 
he earnestly requested me, in flowing 
language, to blow them to the utter- 





most bounds of perdition with the dead- 
liest explosive I could procure. 

I now felt that he and I were more 
than quits, so I brought him into the 
house, gave him a drop of something, 
and said all the soothing things I could 
think of. He calmed down after a while, 
when I brushed down his clothes, fished 
up his ruined spectacles, lent him a hat 
several times too small for him, and 
he went off. I could hear the dull rum- 
ble of his voice as he went down the 
road, “Perfect demons; damnable, dam- 
nable.”—Irish Packet. 
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Normalities and Abnormaili- 
ties of Queen-Introduction 


Under normal conditions only one 
queen will be tolerated in a colony at 
a time. Should there by accident be 
two, when they meet there is likely to 
be a battle royal, when one of them will 
be killed; so it happens that queens are, 
as a rule, jealous rivals; but there are 
exceptions. There are conditions, as 
when an old queen is about to be super- 
seded, when the young daughter may 
be tolerated in the hive along with the 
mother, and both laying side by side; 
but in the course of a few days or a 
few weeks the mother will be missing. 
Whether she dies of old age or the 
daughter kills her we do not know. 
There are other conditions where two 
and sometimes a dozen queens will be 
permitted to stay in the hive; but those 
conditions seem to be abnormal. 

Again, it may be stated that a nor- 
mal colony of bees will not take a 
strange queen, even though they have 
no mother of their own, much less will 
they accept an interloper when there is 
already a queen in the hive. We may, 
therefore, lay it down as a rule that has 
exceptions, like all other good rules, 
that we can not introduce any queen, 
young or old, to a colony that already 
has one; and even when the bees have 
been suddenly deprived of a queen they 
will not, under ordinary conditions, ac- 
cept another, no matter how much they 
may need one, until she has been “intro- 
duced.” It follows, then, in the process 
of requeening we are compelled to put a 
new queen in a wirecloth cage and con- 
fine her there, where the other bees can 
not attack her, until she has acquired the 
same colony odor or individual scent as 
the bees themselves. This usually takes 
two or three days, at the end of which 
time the queen may be released and they 
will treat her as their own royal mother 
We do not know how bees recognize 
each other, or how they can tell a 
strange queen from their own, except 
by scent factor. It is a fact well rec- 
ognized that a dog can pick out his mas- 
ter from hundreds of others through the 
agency of scent; nay, further, he can 





track him if he loses sight of him by 
catching the scent of where he has 
walked, in spite of the fact that hun- 
dreds of others have gone over the same 
ground. This scent that is so acute in a 


dog is undoubtedly highly developed in 
the bee, otherwise we should be at a 
loss to account for the phenomena in the 
domestic economy of the hive. Hence 
we naturally conclude that, by the sense 
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of smell, the bees recognize their own 
mother from a new or strange one. 

Again, we learn that, if two queens 
have exactly the same colony odor af- 
ter being caged for two Or three days 
in a queenless hive, either one may be 
liberated and the bees will accept one 
just as readily as the other. If both be 
liberated at the same time, one in one 
corner of the hive and the other in 
the opposite corner, both will be tolerat- 
ed by the bees; but once the queens 
come together themselves there is dan- 
ger of a royal battle resulting in the 
death of one. From this fact we infer 
that the bees, providing a queen or 
queens have the requisite colony odor, 
would accept at any time one or more 
such queens under many _ conditions; 
that, further, when two queens have the 
same colony odor, if they can be kept 
apart by means of perforated zinc both 
queens can continue to lay eggs in the 
same hive without let or hindrance. 
This condition will be allowed so long 
as the colony prospers and there is not 
a dearth of honey. When there is a 
disposition on the part of the bees to 
rob they may destroy one of the queens. 

Bees that have been shaken into a 
box or pan, and then shaken or bumped 
again and again until they are demor- 
alized or frightened, are much more 
tractable than those not so disturbed. 
Bees if made queenless just prior to the 
shaking, if confined without combs or 
brood in a cool place for a few hours, 
will usually accept a queen at once. The 
factor of colony odor then apparently 
does not operate, for the bees are put 
out of their normal condition. 

Another fact worthy of consideration 
at this time is 


that young bees just 
hatched will at any time accept any 
queen. ‘Therefore, it comes about that, 


when one desires to introduce a valua- 
ble breeder on which he desires to take 
no chances whatsoever, he causes her 
to be released on a frame of very 
young or hatching bees; but considera- 
tion will be given to this later. 
Another fact worthy of note is that 
virgin queens, if just hatched, will us- 
ually be accepted by a colony, if not 
too long queenless, without the process 
of introduction or of caging; but 
when one of these queens comes to be 
four or five days old she is very much 
more difficult to introduce than a nor- 
mal laying queen. Why this should 
be so, we do not know. 
stated, therefore, the basic 
principle governing the relation of the 
queen to the 


Having 
bees we cam now more 
intelligently proceed to the methods of 
introduction, most of which are based 
on the theory that the queen to be in- 
troduced must first have acquired the 
colony odor of her new subjects. 

There are some methods of direct 
introduction by which the queen can be 
released without the process of caging; 
but in the case of queens of any value 
they should not be employed, and are, 
therefore, not given in a work of this 
kind designed primarily for the novice 


in bees—New edition “A B C of Bee 
Culture.” 





Good Honey Season. 


The honey season 
very good. I had 15 
son, and .succeeded in 
of honey from them. 


around here has been 
colonies the past sea- 
getting 1536 pounds 
I had no swarming. 
H. F. Kerrwirz. 
Monticello, Iowa, Oct. 22. 


A Good Crop. 


From 64 colonies of bees I took 12,680 
pounds of honey. Edwin Bevins said if any 
one got a good crop of honey he would like to 
know it. L. SHAWLER. 

Silver City, Iowa, Oct. 13. 








Handles Bees Like Flies. 
I have been for more.than 50 years among 
bees; have hunted them in the woods and in 
the mountains of different States. I have no 


fear of their stings, and can handle them 
almost as if they were flies. I have 27 colo- 
nies. R. HECKMAN. 


Johnstown, Pa., Oct. 11. 


Apiary of Thos. F. Rigg. 


Epitor York:—Find enclosed a section of 
my apiary. It is not a commercial enterprise, 
in that it is run for profit wholly. It is one 
of my home pleasures which fits in nicely with 
my fruit and poultry hobbies. Still, I like to 
have my hobbies pay, and in this I have been 
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More Honey Than for Years. 


We have had a wonderful year in Colo- 
rado—more honey than for years. I took from 
22 colonies 65 cases of saleable honey, be- 
sides several unsealed. I have 2 colonies that 
stored 14 cases, 24 sections to the case. Honey 
is going out of Montrose by the carload, and 
yet the best prices we have had for years— 
$2.75 for first grade and $2.50 for second. 
I fed my bees until June 10, and had about 
given up hope of a crop, but when the flow 
did come, it came with a rush. Bees could 
be bought very cheap last spring, but I expect 
they will be out of sight this fall. There 
are 5,000 colonies by the assessors’ returns in 
this mountain valley only about 20 miles long, 
and from one to 6 miles wide. 


Montrose, Colo., Oct.12. E. C. Waricut. 


Poor Season for Honey. 


Last spring was too late for a good honey 
season in Northeast Nebraska. I had only 22 
colonies of bees the past summer, and I run 
them for comb honey exclusively. 

The farmers of Northeast Nebraska had the 
poorest crop of oats we have had in 27 years, 
owing to too much rain and hot weather; 
but we are sure of a big corn crop, for it is 
matured now, and no frost yet to speak of. 

I think the American Bee Journal is better 
than ever, but it doesn’t come often enough 
for me. I could have stood it twice a week. 
But I trust that the publishers know best. 

Carroll, Nebr., Oct. 6. W. H. Roor. 


Goldenrod as a Honey-Plant, Etc. 


Dr. Miller and others report goldenrod of 
no value. I kept bees for many years in 
Northern Michigan where goldenrod abounded. 
We had at least 4 varieties of the plant there, 
2 of which grew in large quantities. One va- 
riety grew from 3 to 4 feet high. It was 
most common on moist land. It bloomed pro- 
fusely. Bees paid but little attention to it. 
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APpIARY OF THOS. F. RIGG, oF Iowa Fatts, Iowa. 


very successful with the bees. As you know, 
this has been a very unfortunate year for bee- 
keepers in this section. Within a few miles 
of me are several apiaries, and not one of them 
this season produced a surplus worth speak- 
ing of. I was more fortunate. Mine averaged 
74 pounds, comb honey, 4x5 sections, per col- 
ony. 

I know but little about the proper manage- 
ment of an apiary. In fact, what I do not 
know about covers the field. But I am learn- 
ing. I must give credit, therefore, for my 
success, to the Danzenbaker hive. This was 
a very backward spring. The bees of my 
neighbors, in the dovetailed hives, built up 
very slowly, while mine came on rapidly and 
were monster colonies when the harvest 
opened. The first swarm was cast May 17. 
This gave me 96 sections, while the parent 
colony produced 64 sections. 

For 5 years I have wintered my bees on 
the summer stands, and have never lost a 
colony so wintered. 


Our honey supply is white clover and bass- 
wood, with an increasing amount of sweet 


clover. Tuomas F, Rice. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa, Oct. 4. 


The honey-yielding kind grew from 18 to 28 
inches high. It spread over thousands of 
acres of sandy plains, and also over land 
where pine had been cut off, and yielded a 
large amount of amber-colored honey of fair 
quality. One fall a bee-keeper brought some 
200 colonies to my place expressly for the 
goldenrod, and felt himself well paid for his 
time and labor. Prof. Cook, then in the 
Michigan Agricultural College, told me that the 
large kind was Solidago Canadensis. I suppose 
it is the kind you have. We have it here, 
but I have never seen a bee on it. I have 
forgotten the name he gave to the honey- 
yielding variety. I learn from the bee-papers 
that the region where I lived is filling up 
with men running large apiaries. 


The honey-flow in the best localities and in 
a good season (and nearly all seasons are good) 
beginning with small willows on the sandy 
plains, is followed by huckleberry bloom, red 
raspberry (which often lasts from 4 to 6 
weeks), and goldenrod, asters, etc. 


I am an old man, 85 years of age, and liv- 
ing with my children. And now that my 20 
colonies of bees are laid by for the season, 
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I have little to busy myself about, so I write 
this. D. C. Leacn. 

Springfield, Mo., Oct. 5. 

[The above letter is of especial inter- 
est as coming from a man who has not 
only reached his “three score and ten,” 
but has gone 10 beyond it with another 
5 for good measure. The hand-writing 
certainly indicates a younger man. One 
can not help wondering whether the 
care of those 20 colonies is not helping 
to keep him young.—Ebiror. | 





Extraordinary Honey-Year. 


In Nebraska, especially in the vicinity of 
Lincoln, we have had an extraordinary year 
for honey. From many colonies in my small 
apiary I have taken 3 full cases well filled 
with beautiful white comb honey, making 72 
pounds to the colony. It so far exceeds any- 
thing that we have had in the last 10 years, 
that we feel a little jubilant over the result. 
This, no doubt, results from requeening my 
apiary with new Italian queens. You will 
doubtless remember a year ago I wrote you 
that I had lost nearly all my bees with foul 
brood. Early last spring I took proper steps 
to eradicate the disease, and was successful. 
I was satisfied that to introduce new blood 
was the next step to take, and purchased 
queens of pure Italian blood from one of our 
local dealers who is an importer of the same. 
As an instance of what new blood in an apiary 
will do, I increased from 2 nuclei to 6 full 
colonies, each of which produced a super of 
honey—z24 sections. This I call pretty good. 
Locality no doubt plays a very important part 
in production of honey. 


I am now situated something like 2 miles 
from College View, on Judge England’s farm. 
As the Judge is an old friend of mine, it is 
by invitation that I am thus situated in the 
beautiful grove of catalpa trees east of his resi- 
dence. 

The change made in the American Bee 
Journal from a weekly to a monthly is a very 
important one, and, for my part, I am greatly 
pleased with it. You have added greatly to 
the reading matter of the American Bee _ &. 
nal. I am pleased with it as a monthly. 

Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 3. Puitip Mower. 





Eastern Trip Among Bee-Men. 


In a recent trip to Vermont and New York 
I found conditions very much the same as in 
Iowa in regard to the honey crop. At AIl- 
burgh, Vt., I spent a pleasant hour with 
Mr. A. W. Darby, who is an extensive bee- 
keeper. In Albany Co., N. Y. (the buck- 
wheat country) I was entertained by Mr. C. J. 
Bolster, who supplies the local trade with hon- 
ey. I was surprised to learn that the greater 
part of his trade called for buckwheat honey, 
of which there would but: very little on 
account of lack.of moisture. Very few bees 
are kept in Albany county. The New York 
black brood has done its work very thoroughly. 
There is very little honey in this county, 
but bees will go into winter in good condi- 
tion. C. H. Miuuer. 

Jasper Co., Iowa, Sept. 27. 





A Third of a Crop—Wintering Ex- 
periences. 


The honey crop in this section was about 
one-third of an average crop. Bees gathered 
no honey until after June 10, as the weather 
had been too cold before that time for bees 
to fly. I wintered my 50 colonics without 
the less of one. I wintered a part of them 
in the cellar and a part on the summer stands. 
I have not lost a colony out of 50 which 
I have wintered during the last 3 years. 
Those that are populous with young bees and 
plenty of stores I winter on the summer 
stands, while my lightest colonies, or those 
which are not so populous with young bees, 
I winter in the cellar, giving them a midwin- 
ter flight if the weather permits. I also win- 
ter 6 nucleus colonies every winter in the cel- 
lar without loss, so as to have queens for 
queenless colonies in the spring. Each nu- 
cleus contains 3 Langstroth frames, and a 
hive made to hold 3 nuclei, with a tight di- 
vision-board, and a separate entrance for each. 
There is an advantage in this method of win- 
tering nucleus colonies, as the nuclei all heip 
each other in keeping up the temperature dur- 
ing the winter. 

Bees certainly acted in a freakish manner 
last spring. Some very populous colonies 


swarmed without having gathered any honey, 
and during times when the temperature was 
not higher than 65 degrees, when the sun 
would not be shining more than 10 minutes 
out of an hour, and in every case these swarms 
had virgin queens. It is my theory that these 
colonies that swarmed had destroyed their lay- 
ing queens some time before, as they were 
crowded with bees, and in some cases entirely 
out of stores; and as _ the weather was so 
cold and wet that the bees could seldom 
fly from their hives, I actually believe that the 
bees destroyed their queens to keep them from 
laying, and then swarmed when their young 
queens had hatched. I would like to have the 
views of those better informed as to these 
instances. James WoLFre. 
Captina, W. Va., Oct. 14. 
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Subseription Price Now 50c a Year 


On July 1, 1907, when we decided to 
change the American Bee Journal from 
a 16-page weekly to a 32-page monthly 

ublication, we reduced the price from 
$1.00 a year to 25 cents. We have since 
discovered that the 25-cent rate was en- 
tirely too low, in view of the kind of a 
bee-paper we are making every month. 
We do not wish to lower the standard 
now, and as labor, materials of all kinds 
including white paper, etc., have ad- 
vanced in cost, we feel that the best 
thing we can do—in fact, the only thing 
to do—is to put the subscription price 
at 50 centsa year; in Chicago, 75 cents ; 
in Canada, 60 cents; andin all other 
countries in the Postal Union, 25 cents a 
year extra for postage, or 75 cents. 
These new rates began with Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

We are sure that our hosts of readers 
and friends will feel we are doing the 
right thing in this, as they certainly 
would not want us to continue at too 
low a subscription price. At 50 centsa 
year, this 32-page copy would cost the 
subscriber only about 4 cents—two 2- 
cent stamps — surely cheap’ enough, 
when its valuable contents are consid- 
ered. Why, ‘‘Dr. Miller’s Question- 
Box’’ alone is worth many times the 
subscription price, to say nothing of all 
the other valuable departments. 

It is our intention to keep the old 
American Bee Journal at the head of 
the procession, where it has been for so 
many years. And to do this we will 
need the hearty co-operation of all our 
readers. There are yet thousands of 
bee-keepers who have never heard of 
the American Bee Journal. Many of 
them are your neighbors; can you not 
show them what they are losing by not 
having it every month ? 

On another page we offer many useful 
things as premiums for getting new sub- 
scriptions. We will be pleased to mail 
sample copies to any names and ad- 
dresses of bee-keepers that may be sent 
to this office. If every present sub- 
scriber would send in just one new sub- 
scription during this month, by Nov. 
Ist our list would be doubled. Why not 
do at least that much to help along a 
good cause—-your own cause? We are 
ready to do our part—will you, dear 
reader, not join with us in putting the 
monthly circulation of the old American 
Bee Journal up to where it ought to be ? 
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Apiarian Pictures 

We would be glad to have those who 
can do so, send us pictures of bee- 
yards, or of anything else that would be 
of interest along the line of bee-keep- 
ing. 








Bottles, 
Jars i 


—-—FOR--— 


HONEY- 
DEALERS 


C. C. STUTTS GLASS CO., Manufacturers, 


80 Warren 8t., NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
30-5 Write for illustrations. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Angel sGoldén Beauties 


AND HIS 
Bright Three-Banded Italian Queens 


Have but few equals and no superiors. A fine, 
large Queen of either strain for $1; an extra- 
select breeder for $2.50. Have bad 12 years’ ex- 
perience at queen-breeding. Address, 


SASPIUEL [l. ANGEL 
20A13t R.R. No.1, EvANsvIiIcye, Imp. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


3 tons, White Comb, $3.50 per case; Amber 
and Buckwheat, $3. 24 Ideal sections in glass- 
front case; most of latter is capped white as 
clover. Less than 4 cases 25c per case extra. 
Amber extracted, two 60-pound cans to case 
8cents. Folding Cartons for 4% sections, r¥ 
per 1000. Bees and Queens for sale in season. 

QUIRIN-The-Queen-Breeder, 
Bellevue, Ohio 30-3 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


That are bred from the best stock this country 
can produce Bright Golden and 3-banded 
Queens ready toship May 20. Iam now book- 
ing orders which willbe filed and filled in ro- 
tation. After May 20 all orders will receive 
prompt attention. Untested Queens 60 cents 
each; 6 for $3.35,or 12 for $6509. Tested, $1.00, 
or 6 for $5.50. 2 frame nuclei with Youn | o- 
afer June 1, $2.00 GEO. W. BA . 
26t Box 340. Norwalk, Ohio. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field 


more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


“BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
































We Will 


Western Bee-Keepers snow you 


how to save money. Send for our new cata- 

log of the best Ree-ware made. 

THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSN, Denver. Colo. 
9Att Please mention the Bee Jourmal. 


of Light Am- 
ber Honeyfor 
oun 4 sale—put up 
5 in 60-1b. cans, 

8c per lb., or7c per lb. for the lot. 
F. J. GUNZEL, Weiner, Poinsett Co., Ark. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
—Alfaifa honey. If you want nice 
For Sale honey for the table try a can of 
Colorado alfalfa honey, # a can of 60 lbs. F. O. B. 
-3 A. A, LYONS, R. F. D. No. 2, Ft. Collins, Colo- 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Write for My Introductory Offer on a Fine 
Sample WILLIAMS PIANO or ORGAN 


——— => I am sending some of the finest, sweetest-toned 
= Williams Pianos and Organs we makeintomany (eee. 
4 communities as samples of our work. It’s our 
special way of advertising, as we have no agents 
- ———..0r stores. If you write at once, I will tell you how fe 
— , you can try one of these fine sample instruments 
¥ as ees in your own home entirely at our expense of 
—ammme ireightandall. Then, after you've tried it for 
@ month or so—after you’ve had your friends 
try it—after you've tested its easy action—after 
you've enjoyed its rich, sweet tone for which 
Williams Pianos and Organs are celebrated—after & 


























& f finest-looking, sweetest-toned instruments you 
= “a ever saw or heard, then, if you wish, you may 
| buy it at our special introductory price and take 


Your Choice of 27 Plans of Easy Payment . 


on the piano or of five plans on organ. You may select the plan that’s easiest for you and — —«=« 

we will trust you, no matter where you live. I guarantee each sample piano and organ to be “a al, 

as fine as those I made for the famous song writers, Prof. E, é. Excell, Prof. C,H. Gabriel, and the handreds 
of other well-known musicians you will find in the free book we are going to send you. This is the best chance you will 
ever have to get a fine piano or organ on your own terms. WRITE A POSTAL OR LETTER TODAY and say, “‘Send me free 





Sample Offer, Plans of bg 45 Gore and Book about (state which book—piano or organ) "’, Address carefully as follows. 
6W H. B, WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres., Williams Organ & Piano (o., Room 601, 57 Washington St., Chicago 











DURABLE AND | 
ECONOMICAL 


Cheaper than Shingles or Tin---Lasts Longer 
Requires No Annual Painting---Contains No Coal-Tar 


el “Vulcanite” Roofing is the Standard 


= Ready Roofing of the Old World as well 
maint asthe New. For over 60 years its superior qualities have 
4G) been recognized wherever roofing is used. We not only 
Uy, endeavor to maintain and keep it up to its high standard, but 
M are constantly striving to improve it in every possible way. 

Before you build or repair write for samples and booklet, 

“The Right Roofing and the Reasons Why,” free. 
PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING CO., Dept. 38 

Franklin, Warren Co., O., or 626-59 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ValCaniTe | 
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“If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana. 


Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used in the bee-yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 
quantity desired. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 513-515 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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i Am Now Filling Orders 


BY RETURN MAIL 


QUEENS OF 
Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are 
not inclined to swarm. They have won a 
world-wide reputation for honey-gathering, 
hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the BEr- 
KEEPERS’ REVIEW, Flint, Mich., says: “As 
workers, I have never seen them equaled. 
They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up 
surplus ahead of others. Easier bees to 
handle I have never seen.” 

My queens are all bred from my best long- 
tongued three-banded red-clover stock (no 
other race bred in my apiaries), and the cells 
are built in strong colonies well supplied with 
young bees. 


PRICES: Untested queens, 75c each; six, 


$4; doz., $7.50. Select, untested, $1.00 each; 
six, $5.00; doz., $9.00. $ 2 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Descriptive circular free. Address 


J, P. MOORE, Queen-Breeder, Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky, 
























Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





SHIPPING-CASES TO BURN 


Dovetail Hives, Sections, Foundation, and a 
full line of supplies by the carload, and shipped 
from the best shipping-point in Michigan. An all- 
basswood 24-pound case, ‘gece cover, 13 cents. 
Honey and beeswax wanted. Send for catalog 
and discounts. 


W. D. SOPER, Rt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 


WE SELL 
ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN 


Let us quote you prices on Sections, 
Hives, Foundation, etc., as we can 
save you time and freight. 
Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


H. M. HUNT & SOR, Redford, Wayne Co., Michigan 


BARNES tcchinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Char!- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
now penenenees 500 bi 

honey-boxes, and a great 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we ex todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F,& JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 
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WANTED TO BUY for GASH 


Comb and Extracted Honey 


ALSO BEESWAX 


ROBT. A. HOLEKAMP & SON, 
4263 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





























MAKING 


is a hen’s natural work. Cut 
bone is the raw material she 
needs to make her 


lay an egga day. A 
OWN HONE Cur. 
the food from scrap 
bones quickly, easily. Write for § 
— tells 


talo about the Crown. \ 
Wilson Bros., 618, Easton, Pa. 

















FREE 
COUPON 


American Ly 2 We send the books, complete set, 15 volumes, prepaid, to you at once for 
pane ey eae Our Offer! five days’ free examination. If found satisfactory, send us 50 cents: within 


— You run no risk"whatever, but act promptly as the sets are going fast. Cut 
Teme siccatite out and mail the coupon herewith, or a copy of it now. 


AGAPORB...00.- +0. ~--eererseeeercerenenennnceee+-snsecesqeceeens eneneenen ae 
Change binding to cloth if desired. 








TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


All from Extra-Selected Mothers 


8-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. Goldens from 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 


AFTER APRIL 15TH. 





























Italians Before July Ist fifter July ist || GARNIOLANS || GAUGASIANS 
ji] 6 cl | | i] 6 | i 
Untested ...... $ .75/8 4.00/8 7.50//8 .60/83.25)8 6 00 '$ 85/84 508 8 00||8 .9518 5.00|§ 8.50 
Select Untested| 1.00} 5.00; 9.00)! .75| 4.25) 8,00|| 1.10) 550) 9.50|| 1.20) 6.00) 10.00 
Cp et Ae . 800} 15.00)! 1.25 ass 12.00) | 1.60| 8.50) 15.50 || Lv. 9.00| 16.00 
Select Tested..| 2.00} 10.00] 18.001! 1.50] 8.00) 15.00/| 2.10) 10.50| 18.50!! 2.20) 11.00] 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders... .... $10.00 | Select Caucasian Breeders ............ $ 3.25 
Select Golden Breeders ...... A ak hd 3.00 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 
ae GSE 2 L Dobdeueepeceeeest 8.00 dovetailed hive...............s0.eee0s 6.00 
I Oa cas 8.10 


Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 
Discounts on large orders. Contracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 


been in this section. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
HAND-MADE SMOKERS 










BINGHAM Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Qa Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
BEE SMOKER recommend above all others. 


u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 


Pat’d 1878, "82, 92 & 1908 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
r—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ ” 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 os 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—21¢ és 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 - 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Patented May 20. 1879. 






BEST ON EARTH. 


“In every country the successful advertiser is the continous advertiser,“ 








p ublisher Fails —Forced 
This is your Gain 


PPORTUNITY KNOCKS AT YOUR DOOR NOW. We are compelled to 
convert these books into money at once. To protect our interests as finance agents, we have 
assumed control and offer without reserve the remaining sets of the Publisher's latest and most 
important publication—“Library of Universal History,” fifteen sumptuous volumes, over 5,000 
pages, 100 specially engraved maps, 700 beautiful illustrations, copious marginal notes and chrono- 
logical ifidex., This is a new publication from cover to cover, by a staff of the most 
famous historians of the world. Cost to produce nearly $250,000.00. Positively the first 
WEEIE edition printed from these new plates, made from type cast expressly for this work. _ Each volume 
is 2 inches thick, 7 inches wide and 10 inches high. 

Read Our Offer; Beginning with the dawn of © recorded 
progress of mankind, these Sixty Centuries of Progress leads us step by step through Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern Times. ‘In this great panorama we see the birth, growth and development, the decay and 
death of races and nations. The pure, simple and enchanting language used in depicting these great events 
makes this story of human progress more fascinating than fiction. Young folks will use this work and 
read it with delight, charmed by its splendid pictures and vivid style. 





and “tracing the 


These 15 massive volumes shipped free 






nve days and $2 monthly for 10 months for Silk Cloth binding. (This is $20.5Q-for the 15 
ery she the publisher's price was $45.00.) For 3-4 Red Morocco binding, send us 
50 cents within five days and $2.75 monthly for 10 monthsora total of, $28. Publisher S 

price was $60. If the library is not perfectly satisfactory after five days’ examina- 

tion in your own home, notify us and we ll have it returned at our expense 








American Underwriters Corporation, 
Finance Agents 240 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
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FOR SALE 


700 colonies of Bees in dovetail hives with 400 
supers for comb honey, and one full depth ex- 
tracting super for each hive. This season's crop 
is over 21 tons of honey, from clover and alfalfa, 
with latest equipments of all kinds. Poor health 
is ggmne of my selling. For particulars write. 4 

ress, 


B. J. COLE, 
Mention 


Box #4, Yakima, Wash. 
Bee Journal when writing. 


Engravings For Sal 








- CHICAGO, ILL 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








A Prophet of Profit 


There ie phenty of money in Chickens if your 
ort is intelligently directed. 


Learn the right wey to do things by sub- 
scribing for 


Profitable Poultry 
MILTON, WIS. 


For a limited time only 25 cents per year. 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Established 1847 


Northwest Farm and Home 


PUBLISHED BY 
Washington Farmer Publishing Co. 
Capital Stock, $100,000 (Incorporated) 
North Yakima, Wash. 





Subscription, per year, $1.00. General cir- 
culation among three millon people west_of 
St. Paul and north of San Francisco. The 
highest authority on Irrigation. Most elegant 
descriptive Magazine and Agricultural Peri- 
odical in America. 





———EEo 








when writing. 





$1 to 8a pair. 


Mention Bee Journal 
Registered 
Homing Pig- 


FOR SALE eons; Big Squa 


Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian Hares; 
Fancy experiment station; crosses in all 
colors. Mail orders filled. 

HULBERT GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16 
page honey-pamphlet intended to help in- 
crease the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains ashort article on “* Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey. how to liquefy it, 
etc. Thelast part is devoted to “* Honey- 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using 
Honey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent 
stamp: 50 copies for 70 cents: 100 for $1.25: 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00: or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed /ree at the bot- 
tom of front page on all orders for 10or 
more copies, Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing 
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SPECIAL CLUBBING 4x0 PREMIUM OFFERS 


in Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free, to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you will send us names of your neighbors or 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk you can get some to sub- 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful premiums below. They’re worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
































BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. ©. 0. 
Miler.—344 pages, bound in handsome cloth 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 113 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. 
Miller. Itis a good, new story of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 


BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 
= POCKET-KNIFE A special tool invented 


Your name and address put Dg mete | 
on one side of the handle as for prying up su- 
shown in cut, and on the | persand for gen- 
other side pictures of eral work around in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
a queen-bee,a worker, the apairy. Made things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. With a 
and a drone. The of malleable iron year’s subscription, $1.25. Given free for 4 new 
handle is celluloid | g% inches long. The subscriptions at 50 Cents each. 
and transparent, : . ¥ Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchin- 
teemete saikens is middle bart ee 1-16 son.—The author is a practical and heipful 
seen your name inches wide and 7-32 writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
: ' y : . thick. The smaller illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
If you lose this end is 17-8inches long, subscription, $1.45. Given free for 5 new sub- 
knife it can be re- 1-2 inch wide, and 7-22” scriptions at 50 cents each. 
turned to you, or thick. ending like a A B C of Bee Culture, by A. I. &E. R. 
. f , , £ r 
west g to —— y screw-driver. The Root.—Over 500 pages describing everything 
you if you happe 























tions at 50 cents each. In leatherette binding, 
pee alone, 75 cents. With a year’s subscription 

1.00. Given free for 3 new subscriptions 
at 50 cents each. 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and ag as of bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. 

ha year’s subscription. $1.45. Given free 
for5 new subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely re- 


used it since 1903 says. 
January 7, 1907; “T 
think as much of the 
tool as ever.” x 
Price alone, postpaid, 
25cents. Withayear’s 
subscription, 60 cents. 
Given free for 2 new 
subscriptionsat 
cents each. 









alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
With year's subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. 
Free for 5 
new S0c sub- 
scriptions. 


. “ : se pertaining to the care of honey-bees. 40 en- 

x to be injured fatal- | later, end is wedge- gravings. Bound in cloth, price alone, $1.30, 

oO gpl saiedae shaped havingasharp, ith a year’s subscription, $1.75. Given free 
ain : Cut B pao <8 sem i-circular edge, for 6 new subscriptions at 50 cents each. 

z pe one “- amar * making it almost per- Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 

m 51Ze€. es fect for prying up cov- Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the very best 

< write exact name ers, supers, etc., as it queen-bees are reared. Bound in cloth and il- 

< and address. _ Knife does not mar the wood lustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 

-~ delivered in two ~ Maa - - scription, $1.25. Given free for 4 new subscrip- 

r weeks. Priceof knife Dr. Miller, wao bas 
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BEE-KEEPER’S 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 













































written, Fully illustrated. No apiarian library 
A really good PREMIUM is complete without this standar work by “The 
pen. As far as QUEENS Father of American Bee Culture.” 520 page 


true usefulness 
goes it is equal 
to any of the high- 
er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 
If you pay more it’s 
wz the name you're 
ue charged for. The Gold 
Nib is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 
Iridium pointed. The holder is 
hard-rubber, handsomely finish- 
ed. The cover fits snugly and 
can’t slip off because it slightly 
wedges over the barrel at either 
end. This pen is non-leakable. 
Itis very easily cleaned, the pen- 
point and feeder being quickly 
removed. The simple feeder 
gives auniform supply of ink to 
the pen-point without _dropping, 
blotting or spotting. Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry one in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen 
guaranteed. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. ne 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.50. 
Given free for 5 new subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents each. 


8 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.45. Given free for 5 new sub- 
scriptions at 50 cents each. 


**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A 64-page 
booklet. Conta ning many short. bright stories 
interspersed with facts and interes ag items 
about honey. The manufactured comb-honey 
misrepresentation is contradicted in two items 
ers. each occupying a full page. Has 33 fine illus- 
Sent only after May ist. trations of apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
Orders booked any time contains 3 bee-songs. This booklet should be 
for 1908 queens. Safe de- placed in the hands of everybody not familiar 
liver uaranteed Price with the food-value of poser, for its main 
sc ye 6 for $4.00, object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
cents each, 6 for $4.00, | table article. Price 25 cents. With a year’s 
or 12 for $7.50. One queen subscription, 60 cents. Given free fori new 
with a year’s subscrip- subscription, at 50 cents. 
tion, $1.00 Free for Le copies Ser Movate; ce thos wih aveers 
® “he Wad dle subscription cents; or the 3 copies given 
3 new 0c. subscriptions. | free for2 new subscriptions at 50 Ponte cach. 
Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
a 4 snoeapee Ss gandbook = = 
pages, which is just what our German friends 
HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS will want. It is fully illustrated, and neatly 
bound in cloth, Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s 
o/. na subearipusos, $1.25. onven free for 4 new sub- 
TN te O wont you BEE ry HONEY ect ptions at 50 cents each. 


q = > 
Mr 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
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AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 


FoR 1 WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TIME THE EMERSON BINDER 


Ano A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
a So oe cloth back, Will hold easily 3 volumes. (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes 
reference easy, preserves copies from loss, 
dust and mutilation. Price postpaid, 75 cents. 
a year’s subscription $1.0. Given 

free for 3 new subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


SEG WOOD BINDER 








































QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 































Clipping Device isa Sea Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 

fine thing for use in SS covers. Price postpaid, 20 cents. With a year’s 

catching and _ clipping +) Cat ney oar mew ts oo ae Ae subscription .conts. Given free for 1 new 
; wings subscription at 50 cents. 

Queens’ wings. 


inches high. Itis used 





A “Teddy Bear” on good terms with BEE-HIVE CLOCK 

















by many bee-keepers. 4 ; 

Full printed direc- everybody including the bees swarming A few of these handsome “bronze-metal” 

tions sent with each out of the old-fashioned “skep. Size clocks left. Base 10 inches wide, by 9% inches 

one. 3%x5%, printed in four colors. Blank hig . Designis astraw skep with clock face in 
Price alone, _post- space 1% x3 inches is for writing. Prices— ] middle. Suitable for parlor—an ornament for 





» paid, 25 cents. With a 
: year’s subscription, 60 

cents. Given free for 2 new 

subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


. : " y - TP lace. Keeps. excellent time, durable 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25cents. Ten | 80% Posts Wasa boxed. 6 poveds. You 
with a year’s subscription, 60 cents. 6 Ra il ied pty : 


Aster | pay express charges. Price, $1.50. With ayear’s 
given free for one 50-cent subscription. subscription,§$1.75. Given tr 


scriptions at 50 cents each. 





















ee for 6 new sub- 








SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fall Supplies 


—FOR—— 





Everything you want. All made 
by us in our own factories. At 
Lowest Prices. 


THE AMERICAN BEE- 
KEEPER, a monthly at 50c a 
year. Published 17 years. 


Sample copy and illustrated cat- 
alog and price-list FREE. 
Address, 











THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 
co., 


Dept. B. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY 


We have some fine, thick white extracted honey, 
2 cans to a case, 14 Ibs. at 9 cts. a Ib., 5 cases 
% cts. Ib., 10 cases 82 cts. lb. Sample 10 cts. 


HONEY-JARS 


No. 2% jar $5.50 gross, 5 gross $5.25 gross. 1 lb 
square jars $5.00 gross. Catalog of supplies free 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park P1., N. Y. City 
APIARIES, Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention Bee Journal when 





writing. 





of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 


We are always in the market 
for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Honey wars Honey? 








two to the case. 


on COLON MN IELOLOD DN ccu 


Office and Salesrooms, 


We have just received several carloads of 
Water White Sage Honey—the finest that 
can be produced—put up in 60-pound cans, 
Have also several cars of 
White Clover and Alfalfa Comb Honey. If 
in the market state quantity wanted and we 
will be pleased to quote you. 


C.H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave 


CINCINNATI 
”. OHIO 


Freeman and Central Aves 


Warehouses 











Honey and 








+ Beeswax+ 
Deessthentadabe 





CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—There is a good de- 
mand for the best grades of comb honey at 
17 to 18c per pound. Thereisalso less preju- 
dice against the travel-stained combs than 
formerly. Amber grades range from 12 to 
l5e. Very little dark honey in_ the comb 
offered. Of extracted there is a fair supply: 
at present, prices range from 8 to 9c for the 
white, and 6 to7 1-2c for amber and dark. 
Beeswax, 30to32c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


DENVER, Oct. 28.-Comb honey available 
for car-load shipments has all been disposed 
of and shipped out of the State, but there is 
sufficient left to supply the local trade. We 
quote No.1 white, per case of 24 sections, 
$3.25 to $3.50; light amber and No. 2, $2.75 to 
$3.00. Extracted honey, white, 7% to 8 1-3c; 
light amber, 6% to7%c. We pay 24 to 25c for 
clean, yellow beeswax here. 

THE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCE.RS’ ASS'N. 


TOLEDO, Oct. 10.—Owing to large receipts 
of Western comb honey, prices have weak- 
ened. Fancy and No. | brings l6to l6%4c ina 
retail way. Not much demand for lower 
grades. Extracted in barrels and cans re- 
mains firm, and brings 7% to 8%c; amber, 7 
to7%c. Beeswax, 28 to We. As the season 
progresses producers are letting go of their 
crops, and not holding for high prices ex- 
pected, and we look for the market to de- 
cline on all grades, as by Dec. 1 demand lets 
up. Producers having crops to sell will do 
well to market same promptly. 

GrRIGGS Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25.—The sales of 
honey have been quite active in this market 
during the past month. We quote: Fancy 
comb honey, wholesale, 17 to 18c: No. 1 
white, 15 to l6c: amber, Mc. Extracted 
honey, water-white, 7% to 8c; amber, 6c; 
dark, 6c. Beeswax, 30c. We are producers 
of honey, and do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELSER. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 15.—The receipts of 
both comb and extracted honey have fallen 
off considerably within the past two or three 
weeks, which is probably p mar to the short 
ness of the honey crop throughout the coun- 
try excepting the far West. Many car-loads 
of Western comb honey have been placed 
upon this market, which has weakened the 
demand.. Quote our fancy comb at 16 to 
17 1-2c. The demand for extracted honey 





is exceptionally good. We are offering our 
fancy water-white extracted honey in bar- 
rels and cans at l0c; amber in barrels at 6 to 
7 1-2c, according to the quality. For choice 
yellow beeswax, free from dirt, we are pay- 
ing 30c delivered here. 

THE FRED W. MutH Co. 


KANSAS City, Oct.19.—The supply of 
comb and exiracted honey is fair, and the 
demand good. We quote: No. 1 comb, 
white, 24-section cases, $3.50; No. 1 amber, 
$3.25; No. 2 amber and white, $3.00. Ex- 
tracted, white, 8 1-2c; amber, 7 1-2? and &c. 
Beeswax, 25 to 28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 23.—The market is bare 
ot white clover extracted. There is a good 
demand for white extracted honey, selling 
in cans from 9 1-2to1l0c. No.1 white clover 
comb honey at 17c; alfalfaat 161-2c. Amber 
extraeted from 6to61-2c. Market is good. 
Beeswax, 3c. C. H. W. WEBER. 


NEw YorK, Oct. 24.—There is a good de- 
mand for all grades of comb honey. Ar- 
rivals are now coming in more freely and in 
good-sized lots, and finds ready sale at good 
prices. Fancy sells at from l6tol7c, No.1 
at 15ce, No. 2, white, at Mc, dark and buck- 
wheat at 12 to 13c. Extracted is alsoin good 
demand, with sufficient supply, principally 
from California. We quote water-white at 
9c, white sage at 8 1-2c, light amber at 6c, 
dark and amber at 7to 7 1-2c, according to 
quality. Southern and West India honey in 
barrels at from 70 to 8c per gallon, accord- 
ing to quality. Beeswax quiet at 29 to 3c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 





es tel tal td tal tal a a a ne 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April lst. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 





3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
A 40-page Catalog free. 
The latest work on BEE- 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fixtures, 
Etc. Italian Bees and 

Queens. Ifinterested in bees, do not 


fail to write us. 
John Nebel & Son Supply Co., 


Mention 


High Hill, Mo, 


Bee Journal when writing. 
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WHITE ALFALFA and LIGHT AMBER | 


Extracted 
Honey 





in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 5-lb. Cans. Prices and Samples 
FREE CATALOG OF COMB 
FOUNDATION AND _ BEE-SU PPLIES. 


on application. 







APONS PAY 


ns are cheaper an 
wel bring donble 
the market. Caponizi 
easy, and soon learned. Set proper 


easy to use” directions Capon 
book free, tolls Low. Write for it today. 
6 P Pilling & Son Co., Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


when writing. 


FENCE taco" 
igh 


de of High Carbon Double Strength 
oiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
— pa _peepreventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
. \, ory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
Seer sell We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, Indiana 


writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
10A34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Menten Bee Juurnal 





AW oe \\ 


iwi 
bak - wiles 











Box 99 
Mention Bee Journal when 








DADANT & SONS, 





Moore’s Long-Tongues 
and Golden Queens 


Fine Select Untested Queens $1; 6 for $4.50; 12 
for$s. Tested Queens, $1.25;6 for $6.50 Best 
Breeders, $3. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Ww. H. RAILS, Orange, Cal. 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





TWO CARS OF 


Hamilton, Illinois 


2 a 
Ww Fp OB 


Two Years for One Dollar 


After a man succeeds in publishing a good journal, the next step is that of get- 
ting it into the hands of the people, of getting them to reading it, and becoming 


acquainted with its merits. 
copies, circulars, etc. 


This can be done by advertising, sending out sample 
All this costs money. 


I think I am safe in saying that for 


every new subscriber I have received I have paid out $2.00 in advertising; hence, I 
have often said that a publisher of a good journal could afford to send his paper 


one year free, for the sake of getting it into new hands. 


It would cost no more 


than other forms of advertising, and would be very effective, but, for obvious 
reasons, this plan could not be put in practice, but I am going to come as near to it 


as I can. 


I have between 200 and 300 complete sets of back numbers for the present 


year, and as long as the supply holds out I will send a complete set, and the rest of 
this year free to anyone who will send me $1.00 for the REVIEW for 1908. 


THE REVIEW FOR 1907 


It is impossible, in this space, to touch more 
than briefly upon afew points. Perhaps the lead- 
ing feature of the year is a series of articles by 
E. D. Townsend. r. Townsend has been a spe- 
cialist for many years, probably 


Making More Clear Mone 

out of bees than has any one else in Michigan. 
You may have read occasional articles of his 
scattered through the different journais, but in 
the Review for the present year he began at the 
beginning and wrote ina consecutive manner—just 
as though writing a book. One article, showing 
the comparative cost of producing comb and ex- 
tracted honey, is especially valuable just now 
when some are thinking of abandoning the pro- 
duction of comb honey. 

Another man, whose experience and success 
have probably equaled Mr. Townsend’s, Mr. E. F. 
Atwater, of Idaho, has furnished the Review with 
several articles the present year. Ifasked to give 
the keynote of these articles, I should say that it 
was the control of increase, or 


Prevention of Swarming 
Perhaps the most satisfactory plan was the use of 
the Dudley tube; a very simple device that not 
only peppense swarming, but there is no dividing, 
no shaking, no absconding, no sulking, and no 
scattering to other hives, but big results. 

Another successful specialist, who has been a 


frequent contributor, is Mr. M. V. Face , of Min- 

nesota; and I think the most helpfu {catare of 

= arquags is that of trying to tell his readers 
ow to 


Diagnose inside Conditions 


of a colony by outside symptoms, Many bee- 
keepers think they must open Seer hive and take 
out all of the combs before they can know the 
condition of the apiary. It is wonderful, as you 
will admit after reading these articles, that an 
apiary may be mananaged with so little work—so. 
little opening of hives, 
A strong feature of the Review is its editorials. 
Pd actu 4 count, 276 eee appeared this yeas. 
ey are helpful, inspiring, and encouraging—of- 
ten the result of ” 


Actual Personal Work 

in the apiary. The Northern Michigan apiaries 
and their management are delightfully pictured 
with both pen and camera, and have brought forth 
more enthusiastic praise than any feature of the 
Review for several years. It is arecord of actual 
work with hundreds of colonies—the tailures and 
successes. Two editorials deal at length with 
“Simplicity in Hive Construction,” showing how 
the Editor made hives and frames, and wired the 
latter and filled them with sheets of foundation, 
all ne work being done at home, and at a low 
cost. 


What the REVIEW has been in the past, it will be in the future—a real help to 


practical bee-keepers who are in the business to make money. 


Send me $1.00, and 


you will get the REVIEW for 1907 and 1908; and after you have read it these twe 


years I feel sure that you will become a life-long subscriber. 


For $2.00 I will send 


you the REVIEW for 1907 and 1908 and also a cory of the book ‘‘Advanced Bee 
Culture.’’ W. Z. HUTCHINSON, JE 


LINT, MICH. 











